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LONE B — : ae ranean 


Y the time I had 
searched the -last 
of the herds, the 
sun was well up. I tore 
back to camp as fast as 
my legs would carry me. 

‘Our horses are gone!’’ I cried as I 
rushed into our‘lodge. ‘‘Our horses 
have been stolen !’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, they have not been stolen, 
my son; you have just overlooked 
them,’’ said my father quietly. ‘‘If 
they had been stolen, some of the Gros 
Ventre herds would also be missing. 
But there is no excitement in camp. 
Rest yourself, my son, and then we will 
go out together and run in the herd.’’ 

Just then Short Bow stepped out- 
side his lodge and began to shout invi- 
tations to a feast. My father’s was the 
first name called. He hurried to the 
river for his morning bath, then braided 
his hair and rubbed his face and hands 
with the sacred red-brown paint. 

‘*You are sure that the horses have 
been stolen?’’ my mother said as soon 
as he was gone. 

‘*Very sure,’’ I answered. ‘‘I have 
hunted on the plains north and south 
of the valley and through every piece 
of timber along the river. ’’ 

My mother sighed. ‘‘Well, it is just 
what I have been expecting. Never, 
never will we have any happiness until 
Lone Bull sees his mistake and we 
return to our people. ’’ 

In the other lodge, meanwhile, Black 
Rabbit was saying that his Assiniboin 
herder and hunter and his woman had 
disappeared. Some time in the night 
apparently they had stolen out of the 
lodge and had taken with them all their 
belongings. 

At that, my father suddenly cried 
out, ‘‘My son is right! He could not 
find our horses this morning. He was 
sure that they had been stolen, but I 
could not believe it. They are stolen; 
that Assiniboin has them. ’’ 

‘*We will soon know whether they are 
gone,’’ said Short Bow, and he sent 
one of his women to tell the camp crier 
to order the young men out to look for 
our horses. The feast went on, but I 
think that my father did not eat much. 

The young men soon came back from 
the valley and plains and said that they 
eould not find our horses, but that 
they had found the trail in the new 
grass. The horses had been traveling 
rapidly straight down the valley. 

My father and Short Bow counseled 


to pursue the Assiniboin, since he had 
such a long start and many fresh horses 
to ride. The one thing to do was to find 
the camp of that tribe, and watch for a 
chance to get the horses. 

‘*Yes, that is what I will do,’’ said 
my father. ‘‘I wanted to go there, any- 
how, to recover my pipe. How many 
of your warriors will go with me?’’ 

‘¢Brother, I am sorry. You must go 
alone, ’’ Short Bow told him. ‘‘We made 
peace with the Assiniboins last summer, 
and have no cause to go against them. ’’ 

My father did not like that. The Gros 
Ventres, under the protection of the 
three tribes of us, the Pekuni, the 
Blackfeet and the Bloods, had no right 
to be making peace with our enemies 
without first getting our permission. 
He complained to my mother about it. 

‘*That is true,’’ she said, ‘‘but you, 
why, you have nothing to say about it 
—you are no longer one of the Pekuni.’’ 

That was another hard hit, but my 
father made no reply. After he had 
been silent a long time he told my 
mother to get ready extra moccasins 
for him, since he would leave that night 
for the Assiniboin camp. During the 
day he had another talk with Short 
Bow. The chief promised to take care 
of us during his absence. In the after- 
noon he took a sacred sweat bath; an 
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together and agreed that it was useless | 
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Chapter Five 


HE WOULD HAVE FALLEN RIGHT INTO THE FIRE HAD I NOT 
JUMPED UP AND CAUGHT HIM 


old medicine man offered prayers for his | 
success. At sunset he put on his little pack of | mother told me. ‘‘ You shall trap beaver and | them closely, longingly. Then one of 


picked up his gun and left us. 


‘*You are a good boy; a brave boy,” my | 


very sad, very lonely, as he went down the | from camp without a protector, a sacred medi- 


valley. 
watched him go, and I felt pretty bad myself. 


My mother and sister cried as they | cine helper all your own.’’ 


I agreed to that, and my mother got Short | 


help; but somehow my 
dreams did not last. I— 
my shadow—would come 
back to my body too 
soon; the dream would 
be broken. Perhaps that 
was because I was worrying so much 
about my father. I was continually 
thinking about him. I could see him, 
all alone and very sad, hiding by day 
and traveling by night in search of the 
enemy’s camp and our horses. Some- 


" thing seemed to tell me that he was 


going straight into great danger. 

The fourth night came. Four was the 
medicine number, and I was in one of 
four trees—that itself was a good sign. 
I prayed harfi to all the gods, to the 
four directions of the earth, and took 
four swallows of water and fell asleep, 
and lo! I got what I had prayed for, 
and not only that—I got four medi- 
cines. Four! The lucky number! 

This is the way it happened — this 
was my dream: Tired and hot and 
thirsty, I walked across a big plain 
and knelt on the shore of a stream and 
drank. As I rested there, a raven— 
bird of good luck—flew over me and 
on into the timber at my back. Turning 
to watch him, I called upon him for 
help, but he did not stop. When he had 
passed out of sight I again faced the 
stream ; and there, sitting on the sand 
at the edge of the water all in a row 
and watching me, were four of a cer- 
tain kind of land and water animals. 
I cannot tell what kind they were; for 
@ man never reveals the name of his 
secret helper. 

‘*‘We heard your call for help as we 
were passing,’’ said one of them to me. 
**Well, what is it?’’ 

‘*Far have I traveled,’’ I answered, 
‘‘and many have I asked to be my 
medicine, my helper, and all have 
failed me.’’ 

**Well, we will help you, we four 
brothers, we four ancient ones,’’ said 
the one who had first spoken. ‘‘In the 
very, very long ago we and your first 
fathers were friends. They were good 
to us, and we will be good to you. 
Yes, we will be your medicine. Come 
now to our lodge with us.’’ 

Their lodge was a cave in the river 
bank. I followed them into it. All along 
the sides were clean couches of grass; 
,on the walls hung beautiful garments 
| and Strange medicines. I looked at 


| moccasins, ropes, dried meat and- war clothes, | hunt for us; but it is best that you first have | the brothers spoke to me, and lo! they 
He looked | your dream. We cannot have you going away | had changed themselves into men. 


I may not tell much more about my 


| visit in that strange place with those 


| ancient ones. They told me how I must 


Well, we had the three horses that Short | Bow to pray for me, after she and Nitaki had | call upon them, and how to pray to 


Bow had given us; so we were not actually | 


afoot. My mother and sister used them for 
bringing in wood and I for hunting. I was 
only a boy, but I had no longer the ways of a 
boy. I had many boy friends in the Gros 
Ventre camp, but I had no heart for play. I 
worried all the time about our condition: sep- 
arated from our people, with my father gone, 





perhaps never to return, without enough horses | 


with which to move camp, we were truly the | 


poorest of the poor. 
Three days after my father left, the Gros 
Ventres moved camp some distance up the 


| 


river to new beaver trapping grounds. Short | 


Bow lent us two horses—all he could spare; 
but as five were not enough to carry all our 
belongings and us, too, we went on foot all 
through the long, hot day. And how ashamed 
we were to be afoot—we who had always had 
plenty of horses to ride, to lend, and to give to 
those who needed them! 

After we had made camp that evening I told 
my mother that things should soon be differ- 
ent, even if my father should fail to bring 
back our herd. 

‘**From now on I am going to be a man,’’ I 
said. ‘‘I am going to trap beavers and buy 
horses. And later I shall go to war and take 
more of the enemy’s horses than we can use.’’ 


built a platform in a tree and put a bed on it. 
It was nearly sunset when I went into the 
chief’s lodge. He had me sit beside him while 
he painted my face red, the sun’s own color, 
and then painted in black a butterfly, a charm | 
for good dreams, on my forehead. He then | 
prayed to the gods to have pity on me. | 
My mother and Nitaki went with me to my 
dreaming place. It was in one of four big cot- | 
tonwood trees in a coulee south of the river. 
As soon as I had climbed up on the platform | 


}and had lain down, my mother and Nitaki | 


returned to camp. | 
Day after day I lay there in my bed in the 


| tree, fasting and praying, and morning after 


morning my mother and sister brought me 
water, coming very quietly, and staying only 
long enough to ask me how I felt. 
For the first two days I was very hungry, | 
but after that I thought no more of food. | 
Then in my sleep I—my shadow—began to | 
have strange adventures as I left my body and 
went forth in quest of help. Traveling far over 
plains and mountains and up and down river | 
valleys, my shadow met many of the ancient 
ones—the shadows of those first animals of the | 
earth who, with our first fathers, spoke only | 
the one language, the language of the Pekuni. 
I talked with many of them, asked them for 


| them for help, and then they said that 
I could go. My shadow returned to my 
body. I awoke; and oh, how glad I 
was that I had found my medicine! I 
| lay there in my tree thinking it all over 
until daylight came, and then I hurried 
home to tell my mother and Short Bow 
| about it. 

Now that I had my medicine the 
young men of the camp took some notice 
of me; they asked me to their dances, 
|and came to my lodge to eat with me 
and to talk. I was no longer lonely. I 
went hunting with them, and brought 
home all the meat and hides that we 
could use. I set our few beaver traps, 


| and every morning found from one to 


three beavers in them. 

One or two of the Gros Ventres had 
visited Ki-pah during my fast, and had 
brought home fine blankets and cloths, 
beads, tobacco, knives and traps. The 
whole tribe had become eager to trade 
for the white man’s goods, and every- 
one who had traps was using them. 
Horses were plentiful and cheap. A 
good, swift buffalo runner cost three 
beaver skins; and one skin would buy 
a good pack horse. Before long I had 
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ELODIOUS music of stone on steel 
M rang through the orchard as Old 

Man Stiles whetted his scythe before 
renewing an attack upon the neglected and 
belated crop of timothy and clover. 

In the adjoining pasture Black Satan raised 
his head from the grass that he had been crop- 
ping with short, impatient jerks and gazed 
long and intently at the old man’s movements. 
In the thick woods near by Jedediah Coombs 
sneaked and peered and crept, with his 22- 
caliber rifle. 

Game was plentiful and varied, but Jedediah 
found it provokingly tantalizing. A cawing, 
flapping crow became suddenly silent and in- 
visible in a certain tree top. By the time the 
boy had cautiously poked his head from behind 
a big stump, after crawling flat on his stomach 
for five minutes, the lone, fat woodchuck that 
had been sitting in the midst of freshly exca- 
vated yellow soil on top of a knoll had myste- 
riously vanished. 

Jedediah slowly got up, but instantly sank 
back to the ground again with a prolonged and 
awe-struck ‘‘O-0-0-0-0-0!’’ A great, solemn, 
slow-moving, gray-feathered form soared, ma- 
jestic and silent, just above the tree tops. Was 
it a hawk or an eagle? 

Jedediah made his way through the trees at 
a skulking, crouching run in the direction that 
he thought the bird had taken. Presently, how- 
ever, he gave up the chase to turn aside and 
investigate a dazzling glitter that shone through 
the trees. As he advanced, the glitter resolved 
itself into a long-necked glass bottle on top of 
a fence post. Who had put it there and what 
for, were questions that did not enter his mind. 

‘*T don’t want to get right on top of it,’’ 
he murmured, stopping and raising his rifle. 
‘*Robin Hood, ’’ he continued, ‘‘shot even while 
he talked and hit the centre every time. You,’’ 
he said, addressing the bottle, ‘‘can’t get be- 
hind a bunch of leaves or’’—Crack! ‘‘Missed 
it!—or duck into a hole in the ground or fly 
away —’’ Crack! ‘‘Missed it again! Guess I 
can’t talk and shoot straight at the same time 
like —’’ 

He stopped abruptly, for, through the trees, 
beyond the woods, beyond the fence and bottle, 
far ahead in the orchard, he had suddenly 
discovered Oki Man Stiles standing in direct 
line with the bottle as he whetted his scythe. 

The old man stopped the rhythmical move- 
ment of his whetstone and, raising his hand, 
brushed his ear with an impatient gesture; 
then he looked all round him in the air, but 
discovered nothing. 

‘¢ A bumblebee, I guess!’’? he grumbled. 
‘* Might be a nest of ’em close by. I wouldn’t 
want to step on to it or cut into ’em with the 
scythe. Guess I’ll rest a mite, anyhow, and 
let ’em settle down. It’s hot this afternoon. ’’ 

He hung the scythe in a crotch of the nearest 
apple tree, dropped the whetstone in the short 
grass near the base of it and, drawing a great 
red bandanna from his hip pocket, mopped his 
face and neck. 

‘*Believe I could wring water outen it,’’ he 
observed, holding the limp, wet handkerchief 
up between his thumbs and forefingers. He 
spread the figured red cloth upon the leafy tip 
of a branch in the low-spreading tree. 

‘* Better let it dry out a bit,’’ he said to him- 
self. 

Choosing a spot in the thick, cool shade, he 
stretched himself flat upon the ground and 
drew his wide-brimmed straw hat over his face 
to keep out the flies and the strong light. 

But Jedediah Coombs, peering through the 
trees, interpreted the old man’s movements 
from an entirely different point of view. Cold 
fear, deep remorse at his carelessness, gripped 
the boy as he watched the old man put his 
hand to his ear, then hang up the scythe, 
wipe his head with the handkerchief, hold it 
up and look at it, then spread it to dry upon 
the tree. When the figure lay down upon the 
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ground ae out of sight behind the broad 
trunk of the old apple tree, Jedediah felt sure 
that his wild bullets, failing to hit the bottle, 
had struck and wounded Old Man Stiles. How 
bad he might be hurt, Jedediah could not tell. 
Blood was red. So was the handkerchief. 

His first impulse was to go to the assistance 
of the old man. He ran forward to the fence, 
leaned his rifle against the woven wires and, 
grasping a post, raised one foot—then paused. 
Old Stiles was an enemy. 

‘*He might not want any help from me,’’ 
Jedediah said to himself. ‘‘He might try to 
chase me out. When us kids asked him for some 
apples last year he told us to get out and stay 
out. That’s the reason he won’t sell Black 
Satan, ’’ he continued. ‘‘He wants to keep him 
so the kids can’t get any of his apples. When 
he gets through mowin’ he’ll put him in the 
orchard same as he did last year. He knows 
there won’t anyone get inside the fence with 
that bull in there. He’s mad right now at 
something. Listen to him snort !’’ 

Jedediah had instinctively turned his head 
and gazed toward the pasture where Black 
Satan was confined. The animal was in plain 
sight, standing close to the board fence that sep- 
arated pasture and orchard. His attitude plainly 
indicated that he was in a particularly bellig- 
erent mood. He was gazing through the fence, 
and his blazing eyes seemed to be fixed upon 
the prone, unconscious figure of Old Man Stiles. 

‘*Tf I was layin’ there, I’d want more’n that 
rotten old fence between me and that animal!’’ 
muttered Jedediah. ‘‘I suppose ’cause there’s 
a good wire fence clear round the whole pas- 
ture and orchard Old Stiles thinks it don’t 
make any difference— Black Satan couldn’t get 
out anyhow.’’ 

The red bandanna handkerchief on the tip of 
the slender limb in the old apple tree tossed 
gayly in the gentle breeze. From beneath the 
tree came a sound like the slow rasping of a 
crosscut saw driven with the tired strokes of 
weary men. It was a peaceful tone, and blended 
well with a droning whine that came from the 
thick foliage overhead. 

But to Black Satan, standing out in the 
glaring, shimmering heat, it was all irritating, 
maddening, enraging. His blood began to boil. 

The possibility that the bull might break 
through the old board fence and catch him in- 
side the orchard made Jedediah hesitate still 
further. But duty was plain. Again grasping 
the post, he raised his right foot to the third 
wire—and stopped. 

With a sudden rattling clatter Black Satan 
had hooked his curved horns under the second 
board from the bottom of the old pasture fence 
and had begun to worry it back and forth. 
One end quickly came loose. 
A moment later the other 
yielded. The opening thus 
made was scarcely big enough 
to allow the passage of his 
head, and with a wicked snort 
of triumph he promptly at- 
tacked the next board above. 

Meanwhile the figure lying 
under the tree remained inan- 
imate and silent. The boy 
chilled with sudden fear again. 
Was the old man really seri- 
ously hurt—unconscious, per- 
haps? Why did not the omi- 
nous sounds from the pasture ‘ 
fence rouse him? . 

Jedediah looked about for 
stones to throw at the bull. 
There were none. He shouted, 
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but only succeeded in quickening Black Sa- 
tan’s movements. He dared not climb the 
fence and go to the rescue of the old man, 
and yet—he must. Seizing the post, he stepped 
up on the third wire, climbed to the fifth— 
and seventh. The ninth and top was a single 
barbed wire. The rifle—he had forgotten it! 
Struck with an idea, he straddled the flat top 
of the post, reached down and pulled up his 
rifle, and aimed it quickly at Black Satan; but 
he did not pull the trigger. 

‘*Pa said he was worth anywhere from two 
to three hundred dollars,’’ he said half aloud. 
‘*And, anyhow, unless I hit him just right and 
killed him, it would only make him madder’n 
ever.”? 

But as Jedediah’s gaze once more wandered 
to the old apple tree a better solution for his 
difficulties caught his eye. True, it might prove 
to be a rather harsh test for Old Man Stiles, 
but it would determine certainly, instantly and 
beyond the shadow of a doubt whether or not 
the old man was unconscious from severe 
wounds. And if he was uninjured, it would 
rouse and warn him of his danger. 

“*T can do it sittin’ right here without gettin’ 
down inside the fence at all,’’ thought Jede- 
diah. ‘‘ And it’s better’n tryin’ to shoot Black 
Satan. Pa says, ‘Of two evils to always choose 
the least.’ ’’ 

The bull had found the second board much 
more stubborn than the first. Nevertheless, he 
had got one end down, and was yanking fiercely 
at the other end. 

Jedediah shifted his rifle until the sights 
rested upon the short, slender neck of a big, 
gray, globe-shaped object that he had discov- 
ered hanging well up among the branches of 
the tree beneath which reposed the still figure 
in the grass. Four times in rapid succession he 
fired at the narrow target without apparent 
result. Then, to his consternation, a dead click 
of the trigger told him that the rifle magazine 
was empty. He-hurriedly searched his clothes 
for more cartridges, but a hole in one pocket 
explained the absence of further ammunition. 
The next moment, however, it became unnec- 
essary. The bullet-riddled neck of the gray 
object in the tree suddenly gave way, and it 
dropped swiftly through the foliage to the 
ground below. 

Old Man Stiles still slept. Neither the break- 
ing fence, nor the sharp cracks of Jedediah’s 
rifle, nor the angry hum that filled the air about 
him penetrated beneath the muffling straw 
hat. But he dreamed—abruptly—suddenly. He 
had been sawing wood all day and was tired, 
but the sliver that he had run into his hand 
interfered with his rest. Ma Stiles tried to take 
it out, but it seemed to be in deep. She had to 
probe to get hold of it; more- 
over, she seemed uncertain 
of her aim and the needle 
jabbed him in various places. 
She was unusually rough 
with the needle. It was not a 
bit like her, either—she was 
usually so skilled and gentle. 
But—if she did not stop, 
that needle would go clear 
through his hand! 

The old man woke—sat up. 
The air was full of needles— 
or slivers—or was that buz- 
zing cyclone hornets? He 
scrambled to his feet. There 
were slivers in his eyes! And 
needles pricked him all over! 
He headed for the open gate 
at the far side of the orchard. 


COLD FEAR ... 





As he ran, a sudden terrifying, splintering 
crash mingled with a roaring bellow. A back- 
ward glance showed him Black Satan, impa- 
tient, bursting through the fence and charging 
the red bandanna. 

The bull’s impetuous rush carried him un- 
derneath and beyond the slender leafy branch 
with its flaring red. The immediate object of 
his wild rage had suddenly vanished as he 
came to an abrupt halt beneath the tree. But 
almost at his feet lay a dull-gray thing. In 
baffled fury he dropped his head, caught one 
horn into it and tossed it aloft. It struck a 
limb and rebounded to the ground. Something 
pricked Black Satan in the nose. Bellowing 
with frenzy, he stamped upon the gray mass, 
ground it to pieces, then, with a furious snort, 
thundered after the careering figure of Old Man 
Stiles. 

Through the orchard gate went Abner Stiles. 
Through the gate went Black Satan. And over 
the gate streamed a horde of yellow jackets. 
The house loomed to the left. But there was 
no turning aside. Man and bull thudded across 
the yard and clattered over the back walk. A 
big tin dish pan tilted precariously against the 
end of the back porch railing to dry in the sun, 
slid, bumping with a pan! pan! pan! to the 
bottom of the steps. MaStilesrushed to the door. 

‘¢Abner Stiles!’’ she screamed as she saw 
the man and the bull galloping toward the 
woods. Then, without another word, she ran 
down the steps and followed in pursuit. The 
next moment her hands went up and wildly 
beat the air. She grabbed up her apron and 
wound it tight round her head. 

‘* Hornets! Mercy to me! Hornets and Black 
Satan!*? 

But she did not stop. All in the proper 
order—Abner Stiles, Black Satan, Ma Stiles 
and the hornets—plunged into the woods. 

Jedediah Coombs had taken a short cut 
through the woods and, guided by sound, 
speedily arrived at a point where he could view 
the action with personal safety. 

‘* Follow the leader!’ he said to himself as 
Old Man Stiles drove full intoa thorny, tangled 
clump of wild blackberry underbrush. A few 
yards beyond, the woods terminated at the top 
of a steep, woody slope. Below was Taylor’s — 
Creek. Old Man Stiles caught his foot in a 
thick tangled clump of grass and rolled sprawl- 
ing to the bottom. After him plunged Black 
Satan. Into the sluggish glassy surface of 
Taylor’s Creek splashed Abner Stiles. With a 
desperate effort Black Satan succeeded in 
checking himself upon the very edge of the 
low mud bank. But his weight, together with 
the momentum of his downward rush, was too 
much for the soft, black earth. It caved off 
in a huge slice, and with a thunderous shock 
precipitated the bull into the roily stream. 

From out the bellowing, boiling, foamy mass 
popped the tall form of Abner Stiles. Toiiing 
desperately and laboriously through the soft 
mud bottom, he sank limp and exhausted upon 
the bank; but only for an instant. 

Ma Stiles’s excited voice sounded in his ears. 

‘*Abner Stiles, you take that bull and sell 
him to Manley Coombs to-morrow day!’’ she 
cried, as she helped the old man to his feet. 
‘*T don’t eare if he only gives you fifty cents 
for him! You’re a sight to behold! I do believe 
if I wasn’t with you when we get home your 
own dog would bite you!’’ 

The churning fury in the creek subsided 
and revealed Black Satan standing in panting 
amazement near the jagged, caving bank. The 
hornets had become lost in the woods. 

From a discreet distance within the shelter- 
ing trees above, Jedediah Coombs silently 
watched. As Pa and Ma Stiles disappeared 
along a narrow path that wound about the base 
of the low creek bluff, he heaved a sigh and 
turned slowly homeward through the woods. 

‘*Tt was better’n shootin’ Black Satan,’’ he 





murmured, and a smile spread over his face. 





bought fast horses for us to ride, and enough 
pack horses to carry our lodge and all our 
things. 

We thought that the Assiniboin camp whither 
my father had gone might be at the mouth 
of the river, which was distant about five 


days’ travel on foot. We kept count of the 
days of my father’s absence by cutting each 
night a notch in a stick. When fifteen days 
had passed, we began to have fears for his 
safety and got Short Bow to pray and make 
sacrifices to the gods. After that we felt more 








hopeful for a time; but when the twentieth 
day had passed, my mother said: 

‘*O my children! I am very anxious. I fear 
that we shall never see your father again.’’ 

Although I, too, had strong fears, I cheered 
her as best I could and invented many reasons 
for his long absence. More days passed. One 
evening I had cut the thirtieth notch and was 
laying the stick away, when the door curtain 
was slowly drawn aside and my father 
stumbled into the lodge. He would have fallen 
right into the fire had I not jumped up and 





caught him. We quickly got him over on his 
eouch. I noticed that he had on him none of the 
things with which he had started away, not 
even his bow and arrow case. Where was it, I 
wondered, and where were his beautiful war 
clothes in the fringed and painted rawhide 
case? And why was his right hand and arm 
so swollen and discolored? All his firm, full 
flesh was gone. He seemed just a skeleton 
covered with loose skin. His big eyes were 
deep-sunken and had a strange expression. 

Presently his wandering gaze lighted on his 


medicine sack, which my mother had always 
kept in its place, fastened to a lodge pole over 
the couch. He weakly pointed to it. 

‘“‘Take it down,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Open it.’? 

I did so, and the first thing that came to my 
hand was the takes-fire-from-the-sun instru- 
ment that Ki-pah had given him. I held it up, 
and he reached out for it. 

‘“‘Ah!? he cried. ‘*There it is! Because I 
forgot to take it with me, because I had no 
medicine—that’s why I had bad luck.’’ 





My mother was heating a pot of left-over 
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meat and soup. She filled his own wooden dish 
with the soup and held it to his lips. He drank 
it all without stopping, asked for more, and 
drank another dishful. Then he wanted meat, 
but my mother would not give it to him. 

‘*No,’’? she said firmly. ‘‘It would do you 
harm now, but after a while you can have 
some. ’” 

Almost at once he went to sleep, with the 
medicine instrument in his hand. We kept the 
fire going and watched him. Short Bow came 
in, bent over and looked at him and at his 
swollen hand and arm. 

‘*He has suffered much,’’ he said, ‘‘but I 
think he will soon get well.’’ ; 

It was long after the middle of the night 
when my father awoke. He asked at once for 
soup and meat. The pot of it was warm by 
the fire, and all that my mother would give 
him he drank and ate hungrily. Then noticing 
Short Bow, who had stayed with us, my father 
sat up with something like his old, quick 
movements. 

‘Hal It is you, my friend!’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
am glad,’’ said he. 

‘*We prayed—we made sacrifices for you, and 
you are here. We are glad, too,’’ Short Bow 
told him. 

‘*For myself, I never expected to see my 
woman and children again,’’ said my father. 
‘*Listen! This is what happened: 

‘*Four nights after leaving here I came close 
to the mouth of this river, and with the light 
of the new morning saw smoke rising in the 
valley. I knew that it was the smoke from the 
lodges of the enemy. Later on, I saw men 
riding out on the plains to hunt. Lying hidden 
all day, I waited for night to come. I thought 
it best to make sacrifice to the gods; but when 
1 opened my war-clothes cylinder to take out 
the ice rock, lo! it was not there. I was sure 
that I had put it in, but I must only have 
dreamed that I did so. 

‘*Well, I prayed and sacrificed as best I could 
without the medicine thing, and with the 
coming of night started for the enemy’s camp. 
My plan was, first to find my horses, then to 
sneak into the camp and try to recover my 
Thunder Pipe. I went round a bend in 
the valley and saw the red-yellow glow of the 
lodges of the enemy. The moon came up, and 
I went from herd to herd of the grazing horses, 
but not one of the animals they had taken from 
me could I find. I then made up 
my mind to go into the camp and 
try to get the pipe. If I succeeded, 
I would round up what I could of 
the enemy’s horses and start home 
with them. 

‘*T started toward the camp, which 
was pitched right in the open bot- 
tom; getting down on hands and 
knees, [ began to craw] through 
the fairly tall grass. When I 
was near the outermost of the 
lodges, a real snake suddenly = 
rattled just ahead and to my ie 
left. I flinched away from it, a 
extending my right hand, 
and the snake’s mate, with- 
out giving me warning, without once rattling, 
struck me right there on the forearm. 

‘*In my terror I almost cried out for help. 
I sprang to my feet, and the snake dropped 
from my arm. Holding the wound to my 
mouth and sucking it, I ran straight toward 
the Big River, just over the hill to the 
south. Almost at once my arm and hand be- 
gan to swell and to feel as if they were all on 
fire inside. Never, never felt I such terrible 
pain. 

‘Over the hill I went and down into the 
breaks of the Big River, and there, in the 
bottom of a timbered coulee, I came upon a 
mud-banked spring. 

‘*Dropping down flat beside it, I thrust my 
burning arm into the mud. The coldness of it 
eased the pain at first, and then it seemed as 
if the heat in my arm had set the mud itself 
on fire. I kept thrusting my arm down into 
fresh places, but it did no good. As daylight 
came I felt myself getting weak. 

‘* Right here I take the trail to the Sand 
Hills,’ I said and knew no more. 

‘*When I came to myself again, where do 
you think I was? On an island in the Big 
River. How I got there or how long I had 
been there, I don’t know. Gone was my gun, 
my war clothes and my sack of moccasins and 
dried meat. Where in my crazy wandering had 
I left them? It was useless to try to find them. 
My arm and hand were still swollen, but not 
80 painful. 

‘*T wandered round on the island and found 
a few roots and ate them. When night came I 
pushed a piece of driftwood into the water and 
half swam and half floated to the north shore. 
I did not know where I was. I went up out of 
the valley and waited for daylight, and when 
it came, why, there straight north of me were 
the mountains. In my crazy wandering I had 
come far up the Big River. 

‘Day after day I traveled, finding fewer and 
fewer roots, getting weaker and weaker. I 
passed the east end of the mountains and then 
struck this Little River, which I followed. 
Had you been camped a little way farther on, 
I could never have reached this lodge.” 

‘‘Ha! You did well,’? Short Bow said in 
admiration as my father finished his story. 











‘* Although you had no medicine, still the gods 
were with you. Few are those who survive the 
bite of a real snake.’’ 

My father did not answer; he was asleep 
again. Short Bow went home, and we lay down 
and also slept. 

When we awoke the next morning my father 
still slept. I told my mother not to say any- 
thing to him about the forty horses that I had 
now earned by my beaver trapping. AS soon 
as I had eaten I hurried out and caught two 
horses, and with my sister started up the river 
on my daily round of the traps. I told her that 
we would get through the work as fast as 
possible, and then round up our horses and 
call our father out of the lodge that he might 
see how well we had done during his absence. 

The day before I had moved my traps much 


farther up the river—beyond those of any of 
the other trappers—to a place where hundreds 
of young, smooth-bark cottonwoods stood thick 
along the sloping bank. When we had tied our 
horses at the outer edge of the timber, we 
cautiously approached the river. [I held my 
gun ready to shoot, for there was a chance 
that I might get a shot at a beaver feeding on 
the shore or swimming about the place. 

When we were close to the first of the traps 
we heard a sudden heavy splash in the water. 
It was-a very loud splash, —much louder than 
a beaver could make,—but because the thick 
brush hid the river from us we could not see 
what had caused it. 

‘*Wait where you are,’’ I said to my sister. 
‘*T will go ahead and see what is there.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





A SPERM WHALE. 
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the small bark as she sailed slowly on 

her course in the South Seas. On the 

little crossbars at her foremasthead stood a 

young fellow who wearily scanned the sea as 

he waited for the tap of the bell that would 
announce the end of his two-hours’ watch. 

But suddenly his listlessness vanished. 

‘*Hellol’’? he cried aloud. ‘‘What was that?’’ 

Something out across the water had flashed 


, LIGHT breeze stirred the ocean round 
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ORAWN BY 
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or splashed or jumped or done something. 
With straining eyes the boy peered here, there, 
this way, that way. The bell below sounded, 
but he paid no heed to it. 

**Jack! Jack! Jack! Be yeh deef, or what 
in thunder ails yeh, up there?’’ 

The relief, standing on the cap below, had 
become impatient. 

Jack’s answer was an exultant shout. 
‘*There she breaches! There she breaches !’’ 

‘*Whereaway ?’’ bawled the captain. 

‘*Right ahead, sir.’’ 

**How far away ?”’ 

‘*Much as five miles, I guess, sir.’’ 

The crew crowded to the rails and stared 
across the water. But five, ten, fifteen minutes 
passed, and nothing disturbed the surface of 
the ocean. 

‘“‘Awl! T’wan’t nothin’,’’ said the mate on 
the mainmast to Jack. ‘‘Yeh jes’ thought yeh 
seen suthin’.’’ 

**T saw it, all right ’nough!’’ Jack cried. 
‘*There! Thar blows!’’ 

There was no mistake about it now. From 
all sides came cries of ‘‘ Thar she blows! ’’ 
‘*There she blows!’ ‘Thar blows!’’ according 
to the taste of the crier. A puff of something 
that looked like steam had risen a few feet 
above the water and melted away ; a glistening 
body had appeared for a moment and gone. 

‘*Tt’s a sperm whale, sir!’’ announced the 
mate. ‘‘An ol’ rouser, too!’’ 

‘*Man the boats, here!’’ the captain shouted. 

In an instant Jack came sliding down the 


Hammond 


foremast to the deck and rushed to the mate’s 
boat, which still swung from its davits. 

‘*Tumble in, Jack,’’ said the mate. ‘‘ Lower 
away, now.”’ 

The boat dropped and rested on the waves. 

**Get away, boys!’’ 

The five lusty young fellows bent to their 
oars, and they were off for the whale. 

The water danced and gleamed behind them 
as, tugging, tugging, tugging at the heavy 








sweeps, they raced with the two other boats. |- 


Standing at the stern with the big steering 
oar, the mate stared eagerly ahead or looked 
round for the other boats. 

At last, casting away his quid nervously, he 
gave his oar a sudden twitch. ‘‘That’ll do. 
Take y’r paddles,’’ he whispered. 

As Jack shipped his oar and turned toward 
the bow with his paddle there rose from the 
water, directly ahead and scarcely fifty feet 
away, a big black mound that glistened 
brightly in the sunlight ; an instant later the 
head of an enormous whale appeared. With a 


THE BOAT- 
STEERER'S FACE 
WAS WHITE WITH 
TERROR AS HE 
SCREAMED THE ORDER 


sound like that made by steam escaping from 
an engine a heavy jet of vaporous spray came 
welling out of the top of the whale’s head. 
Then they saw the great creature sink slowly 
from sight. 

‘*Hold ’er, boys!’’ The mate still spoke in 
whispers. 

Holding their breaths involuntarily lest they 
should frighten the animal, the men dipped 
their paddles noiselessly to check the progress 
of the boat. 

A moment later the black mound, followed 
a second later by the head, again rose. The 
great creature, which had been gliding gently 
toward them, seemed about to turn away. 

Gi’ me steerage, boys,” whispered the mate ; 
and as the others dipped their paddles cau- 
tiously he guided the boat toward the whale. 

As yet the animal was unaware of the 
presence of the boat. As long as the hunters 
should remain silent and directly ahead of 
him, he would continue unaware of his danger ; 
for his little eye, deep down and far back on 
the side of his head, could see neither in front 
nor behind. 

‘*A little harder, boys,’’ ordered the mate. 

As the men bore more strongly on their 
paddles, they made a slight ripple that 
reached the whale. The creature raised his 
head two, three, six feet, but still he did not 
see his pursuers. Presently his head slumped 
back, and the boat glided silently alongside. 

‘*Give ’er to ’im!’’ 

At the mate’s triumphant shout the boat- 
steerer in the bow drove his two harpoons into 
the black side. 

‘Stern! Stern all!’’ 

As each man struggled to send the boat back 
from the whale the flukes flashed into the air 
fully thirty feet above the boat, and an enor- 
mous brownish body went gliding down into 
the depths. Rainbows shone and danced as 
the spray descended in showers, and the whale 














line went spinning round the loggerhead, 
thence on the length of the boat, and out 
through the chock into the depths. 

‘*Nip ’er! Nip ’er there, Jim!’’ cried the 
mate. The bow oarsman tried to cheek the whiz- 
zing line with the canvas nippers ; but the line 
was running too swift and strong, and an in- 
stant later the mate bawled, ‘‘Let ’im go!’’ 

Down, down, down went the line, hissing 
and smoking as it passed round the loggerhead. 

‘*Douse the line a bit, Jack,’’ said the mate ; 
and the boy dashed water on the line as it ran. 

With lightning-like rapidity the line ran out 
and out and out. The bottom of the last tub 
was barely covered with line now, and the 
boatsteerer stood ready to drop the little buoy, 
which was fast to the end of it, over the bow, 
when the speed slackened and he managed to 
apply the nippers. 

The other boats had come up by this time, 
and together they waited for the whale to re- 
appear. Minutes followed minutes until an 
hour had passed and still the whale did not 
show himself. Meanwhile the men pulled and 
hauled, gradually gathering and coiling the 
line in the boat as the animal in his wander- 
ings came nearer and nearer to the surface. 

** There he is!’’ 

Less than a hundred feet from the boat a 
black head had come noiselessly from the 
water, and was rising cautiously and slowly 
until it towered at least twenty feet above the 
surface of the sea. The head turned until the 
small eye, just above the surface of the water, 
was fixed on the hunters. For some seconds 
the head stayed there, grand in its outline, 
while the animal surveyed his enemies. 

‘*That ol’ feller means mischief, sir,’’ the 
boatsteerer decjared. 

‘*Stand ready, boys,’’ said the mate; and 
the mentook their oars, ready for emergencies. 

While the whale still lay high, his long 
under jaw dropped almost at right angles with 
his body, displaying long rows of ivory teeth, 
white and polished, that stood out several 
inches from the gum and that were hooked 
slightly backward. Then he shut his mouth 
with a snap and slowly sank into the water. 

‘*Pull ahead, boys!’’ shouted the mate. 

The boat sped rapidly ahead, and an instant 
later the black head of the whale rose in the 
place where the boat had been. With a great 
lunging leap, the creature shot 
almost clear of the water. 

The roar of the second mate’s 
whale gun now resounded as he 
sent a bomb straight into the 
side of the animal. Down be- 
neath the surface slumped the 
whale, impelled by the weight. 
of his falling body; and for a 
moment the hunters thought 
that he had received the fatal 
wound. But the creature again 
rose and, sending the white foam 
on either side of him, rushed 
for the third mate’s boat. 

Two more reports rang out 
from the guns of the first and 
second mates. Again the whale 
slumped down, so close to the third mate’s 
boat that he actually grazed the craft in his 
descent. He was out of sight for a moment; 
then, some distance from the boat he had so 
nearly missed, his hump appeared just above 
the surface of the water. The whale lay there 
quite still; but the men could see the water 
ruffied and in commotion far behind the hump 
as the whale, feeling for something to hit, 
moved his flukes this way and that. 

‘*Pull ahead, boys!’’ commanded the mate, 
and his boat shot toward the waiting animal 
with the boatsteerer now in the stern. 

**Stern! Stern all!’’ 

The boatsteerer’s face was white with terror 
as he screamed the order. The next instant 
there came a report like that of a cannon, 
followed immediately by a great swashing of 
water round and over the boat. The whale 
had lifted his flukes clear of the water and 
brought them spanking down almost upon the 
boat. As his huge brown hulk glided swiftly 
by, the mate’s gun again roared forth. 

That time a quivering wave seemed to pass 
the length of the gigantic monster, and instead 
of again slumping down out of sight he seemed 
suddenly to rise a foot or two. The men knew 
then that the death wound had been given and 
that the beast would not again deliberately 
chase the boats. 

For an instant the whale sank once more 
beneath the water, not quite out of sight this 
time ; then suddenly he rolled until he lay with 
the silvery gray surface uppermost, but only 
for a moment. Although the animal was fully 
eighty feet long, with flukes little less than 
twenty feet from tip to tip, he suddenly gave 
a great jerking bound that sent him sidewise 
entirely clear of the water. 

He came down with a terrific splash, and 
before he was quite submerged went rushing 
away in an irregularly circuitous course. Tum- 
bling and thrashing about, standing now on 
his head and now on his flukes, sending the 
ocean skyward in sparkling, hissing, swash- 
ing, sunlit foam, he sped on until with one 
more mighty throe he leaped again into the 
air and fell back dead. 

‘*What’ll he make?’’ 

‘*A hunderd barrels. ’’ 








MR. HENRY P. DAVISON MARCHING IN A 
RED CROSS PARADE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E careful that your train of thought is not 
made up of ‘‘empties.’’ 


An Idler, like his Paper Knife, will run 
Through many worthy Books, yet learn from 
None. 


HEY say that ‘‘money used to go further 

than it does now.’’ Don’t you believe it! 
No money in the world ever went so far as 
your Red Cross money will go. 


HERE is often a lot of truth in the 
familiar retort, ‘‘You judge other people 
by yourself.’’? But the truth applies not only 
to men of: evil intent and bad motives; the 
same trait is just as marked in honest, kindly 
persons. 
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JERUSALEM 


HE capture of Jerusalem, like the con- 
quest of Quebec during the Seven Years’ 
War, is a success quite outside the 
decisive military field, and yet it may have 
consequences aS momentous for the future 
history of the world as any single event of the 
present war. It promises to lead at once to 
the complete independence of Arabia and the 
consequent deposition of the Turkish Sultan 
from the Mohammedan caliphate. It represents 
the triumph of the Crusades after almost a 
thousand years, and delivers the city, which 
is holy both to Jews and to Christians, from 
the age-long hold of the Moslems. Finally, 
it is perhaps the first step in the restoration 
of the Jews to their Promised Land, an event 
to which faith sustained by prophecy has 
looked forward for many centuries. 

But the future of Jerusalem is still undeter- 
mined; it is to its remarkable past that we 
invite the reader’s attention for a moment. 
No existing city, unless it be Damascus, has 
so great an antiquity. As we learn from the 
Tel-el-Amarna letters that. were found in 

igypt in 1887, there was a prince in Jerusalem 
three thousand three hundred years ago. 

Palestine then lay midway between the great 
empire on the Nile and that on the Tigris, and 
it has always been the pathway between Asia 
and Africa. If Belgium is the cockpit of 
Europe, Palestine is the cockpit of Asia. From 
time immemorial armies have marched across 
it and fought for the possession of it; civiliza- 
tions have met there in battle, and conquerors 
have laid it waste. No other city has passed 
under the hands of so many different masters 
as Jerusalem ; Jebusites, Egyptians, Jews, As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Macedonians, Syrian 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, Byzantines, Arabi- 
ans, French and German Crusaders, Saracens, 
Turks and now British have in turn occupied 
it. The names of David and Solomon, Amen- 
ophis and Ptolemy, Sennacherib and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Alexander and Pompey, Cyrus 
and Antiochus, Titus and Justinian, Macca- 
beus and Khosru, Omar and Saladin, Godfrey 
and Frederick II are all part of its history. 
It has been three times leveled to the ground 
and as often rebuilt. It is holy—if not in equal 
degree, still holy—to Jew, to Christian and to 
Moslem. 

A wonderful story, and a city that would 
have been wonderful even though it were not 
made sacred to us all by its associations with 
the life and the death of Jesus. The Kaiser, 


whose love of the dramatic would have been 
intensely gratified if he could himself have 
entered Jerusalem as its king and conqueror, 
must have been annoyed to learn that it was 
in the hands of his chief enemy. 
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THE RAILWAYS 


NE of the problems that the nation | 


has had to face since the war began, 

and one that it must continue to face 
after the war is over, is the condition of the 
railways. They were unequal to the demands 
upon them even before the war; now they are 
hopelessly inadequate. They need new rolling 
stock, more trackage, better terminal facilities ; 
but all those things cost money, and railway 
securities are now regarded as such poor in- 
vestments that capitalists will not put their 
money into them. The situation is so serious 
that, in order to get as much service as possi- 
ble from the under-equipped roads, the gov- 
ernment has taken them over and put them 
under a single administration, but it is not clear 
that it will desire to continue to direct the 
roads after the war is over, or that the people 
will desire it to do so. And if the roads are 
returned to the management of their owners, 
it is hard to see where the means for restoring 
them to full efficiency are to come from. 

If a railway company could be regarded as 
a continuing personality, as an individual is, 
we should have to say that the roads have only 
themselves to thank for the predicament in 
which they now find themselves, for they were 
guilty of gross offenses against fairness and 
public polity. Many of them were managed or 
manipulated as stock-jobbing concerns rather 
than as common carriers. All of them gave 
rebates to shippers who were powerful enough 
to extort them. Many of them formed pools, 
lobbied for privileges in state and national 
legislatures, and in general conducted them- 
selves in accordance with the policy so tersely 
set forth by William H. Vanderbilt. 

Then the public took a hand. For the first 
time the people began to hear the doctrine that 
the railways are public-service corporations, 
responsible first of all to the public, and subject 
to any limitations that the public may impose. 
That changed the whole situation. It-did away 
with many of the old abuses, but it also led to 
the present difficulty. Regulation began to cur- 
tail profits and therefore to reduce dividends. 
The price of stock began to decline. At the same 
time the expenses of the roads. were increased 
by the direct and indirect action of the govern- 
ment in supporting nearly every movement by 
the employees for more pay or for the same 
pay for less work. On the other hand, requests 
by the roads for permission to raise their rates 
have nearly always been refused. 

Now, a railway in a thriving community can- 
not be efficient unless it is itself growing. It 
must always be enlarging and improving its 
tracks, its motive power and its car supply. 
Money for such purposes must be obtained by 
borrowing, especially if dividends are not forth- 
coming and new stock cannot be sold at a fair 
price. Many roads have been forced into bank- 
ruptey by hostile legislation; all of them have 
found that there is little inducement to make 
improvements, and that people with money 
hesitate to lend it to them while the present 
restrictions remain unmodified. 

The great experiment of government admin- 
istration may prove so successful that the rail- 
ways will never again be run as private 
corporations. In that case the money for im- 
proving the railway service would be got by 
government taxation. But if at the end of the 
war it is decided to restore the direction of the 
railway properties to their owners, the govern- 
ment must work out some form of regulation 
that will not discourage private initiative and 
private investment. Otherwise, our transpor- 
tation system will break down utterly and 
unmodified government ownership will become 
necessary. “—" 


RED TAPE AND GOLD BRAID 


T is a singular thing that the United States 
] Army, for all its gallantry in the field, 
finds it so difficult to learn how to conduct 
a war. What is the defect in the education of 
our army officers that makes so many of them 
when placed in positions of authority at Wash- 
ington unable to foresee the inevitable demands 
of the situation, unable to act with the speed 
and decision that are absolutely essential in 
time of war, unwilling to dispense with the 
leisurely and complicated routine to which in 
the somnolent time of peace they have become 
accustomed ? 
The burden of preparation for war on a 





modern scale is of course tremendous ; it is no 
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wonder that many mistakes are made and that 
annoying delays occur. But we have learned 
from the testimony at Washington that re- 
sponsible officers shut their eyes to the inevi- 
table march of events and insisted on formality 
and deliberation in the work of their depart- 
ments when the one need was speed, speed, 
and still more speed. 
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OUR FIRST ATTACKING FORCE 


"Tore War Council of the American Red 
Cross has just issued its first general re- 
port, covering the first six months of the 
period since the United States took its place 
by the side of the Allies. Some idea of what 
it has done may be gathered from the fact 
that, although the report is condensed almost 
to the point of bareness, it makes a book of 
one hundred and forty-four pages. 

No better illustration could be found of the 
value of organization, or of the good sense 
of enlisting the great executives in such a 
cause. On the first of last May, just before 
the War Council was appointed, the Red Cross 
had less than half a million members and 562 
chapters. Six months later it had more than 
five million members and 3287 chapters, all so 
knit together that each separate chapter reports 
only to its own divisional headquarters, and 
receives its supplies only from it; and the divi- 
sional headquarters, in turn, are responsible 
only to the national headquarters. The com- 
pact and smooth-running machine is largely 
the work of Mr. Henry P. Davison, of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. His corps of assist- 
ants includes some of the ablest business men 
in America. The cost of raising the recent 
great fund of more than one hundred million 
dollars did not much exceed one half of one 
per cent. The number of paid employees at 
the national headquarters, which on July 15 
was 700, including 43 who received from $2000 
to $7500 a year, by November 1 had shrunk 
to 423, and included only 37 who receive salaries 
between those figures. 

Of the actual work of the Red Cross it is 
obviously impossible to speak here in detail. 
There is space only to mention some of the 
salient facts: 

Units of the organization are carrying on 
their beneficent work in France, England, 
Italy, Belgium, Russia, Roumania, Serbia, 
and among the Armenians and Syrians; it has 
enrolled more than fourteen thousand trained 
nurses, and put more than three thousand of 
them at work; it has shipped 13,336 cases of 
goods to Europe, containing 13, 000,000 separate 
articles of surgical dressings, hospital supplies 
and clothing; it has given $1,000,000 outright 
to needy sick and wounded French soldiers 
and needy families of soldiers, and the same 
amount to Great Britain; it made an emer- 
gency appropriation of $200,000 to Italy and 
later increased the amount to $750,000; it took 
over the work of eighteen different American 
relief organizations and is doing it better and 
more economically than it was done before; 
it is caring not only for the sick and the 
wounded soldiers and sailors but for thou- 
sands of widows and helpless children; it 
is financing medical research work that will 
be of inestimable value in peace. Best of all, 
and most important of all, it is literally ‘‘hold- 
ing the fort’? until our armies are ready to 
take the field; for by showing the French 
people what this country is and what it in- 
tends to do it is holding up their hands and 
heartening them for the last great pull. In 
the simplest and most literal sense, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross is the first attacking force of 
the American army. 
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CONGRESS . 


ONGRESS has been in almost continuous 
session during the last four years—first, 
in order to carry into effect the party 

pledges of the victorious Democrats; then, 
since the war began, to enact the measures 
made necessary by our interests. When the 
history of these times comes to be written 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
will receive the credit they deserve for the part 
they have played in the great world drama. 
We all criticize Congress for what we regard 
as its omissions and its mistakes, but no two 
of us make the same criticisms about the same 
things. What one group disapproves other 
groups warmly applaud. As for Congress 
itself, it probably believes that every decision 
it has made has been in accordance with the 
wishes of a majority of the people, and in 
holding that belief it is not far from the truth, 
for upon the general policy of Congress there 
has been almost universal agreement. Opposi- 
tion has been scattering and futile. The country 





has been united, and Congress has interpreted 
and executed its will. 

The new session has begun. It will probably 
last until the leaves begin to fall next autumn. 
Its first duty, which it has already begun to 
accomplish, is to make the great appropria- 
tions for carrying on the war. But meanwhile 
it must prepare the way for such general laws 
as are needed so to regulate our individual 
actions that our participation in the war 
shall be effective: rules that shall regulate the 
supply, the distribution and the price of food 
and other things ; rules to control indiscretions 
by the press; rules to restrain the liberty of 
men who are guilty of disloyalty, and to extend 
the authority of those who can make govern- 
ment action more efficient. : 

Since we entered the war party has played 
an insignificant role in our national politics. 
To be sure, the President still uses men of 
his own political faith almost exclusively for 
positions of high responsibility; and both 
houses of Congress are organized and managed 
on a strictly party basis; but the minority 
has laid aside partisanship and supports ad- 
ministration measures. Whether in that way 
we can effect the result at which we aim better 
than we could have done by forming a coali- 
tion government, as Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Canada did, may be open to dis- 
cussion; but so long as harmony prevails, 
discussion is unnecessary. 


ee 


THE COAL SITUATION 


N the Family Page will be found an 
article that deals with some of the 
causes of the coal famine and suggests 

the most available remedies, but it will not be 
out of place to call attention here to certain 
phases of the matter not mentioned there. 
The first thing to observe is that the problem 
is not peculiar to this country. It arises pri- 
marily from the war, and therefore comes 
home to every one of the belligerent nations. 
Modern warfare is warfare by machinery, 
and therefore warfare by coal; for all other 
sources of power, great though they may be in 
the aggregate, are insignificant when compared 


| with coal, which consequently is in excessive 


demand. Behind the industrial achievements 
of England, France and Germany lie their 
coal mines. 

In ordinary times England not only produces 
enough for its own uses but isa large exporter. 
France, too, although even in time of peace 
not self-sufficient, has rich deposits. Germany 
has rich mines but would gladly get more— 
especially near its iron. In fact, it is the grip 
of Germany on the French and the Belgian 
coal and iron fields that has enabled Germany 
to prolong the war. All the great belligerent 
countries except the United States have taken 
complete control of the entire product of the 
mines within their jurisdiction, and we may 
yet be forced to follow their example. 

The loss to France and Belgium of their 
coal fields has thrown an added burden on 
Great Britain, which in turn has laid a part 
of it on the United States. Italy, which has 
almost no coal mines, of course has always 
been a buyer abroad. 

Our own situation, then, is this: At a time 
when war makes unprecedented demands upon 
our usual supply those demands are further 
augmented by appeals from our allies. We 
have coal enough to meet the demands, but 
we have not the necessary ships and cars to 
move it. To carry coal economically requires 
a@ special kind of car, which can be moved 
directly under the mine tipples, and which can 
take the coal-without any handling. The rail- 
ways, overburdened with the immensity of 
other war traffic, cannot furnish cars fast 
enough ; hence certain parts of the country are 
in need. 

Shipping, too, plays an important part. A 
great deal of the coal for New England—where 
immense quantities of munitions are made 
—is usually carried from ports of the Middle 
States in barges towed by ocean-going tugs. 
Most of those tugs have been taken over by 
the Navy Department for other and no doubt 
more urgent work, and the overburdened rail- 
ways cannot make up the deficiency. 

Much of the coal for the Northwest is water- 
borne to the westernmost Great Lakes ports, 
and therefore must go before the close of navi- 
gation; but because Ohio was short both of. 
coal and of patience it seized carloads in 
transit by rail to the lake ports, and so re- 
duced the supply of the Northwest. 

The whole situation now is one that calls 
for patience, forbearance and economy. Able 
and patriotic men are in charge of it. They 
are doing everything that they can do to 





increase and to maintain the supply; and 
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although they may not be able to give us all we 
want, they at least deserve the credit of giving 
us what we do get at normal prices, and in 
some cases at prices lower than have pre- 
vailed in unrestricted years. 


ao 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—After consulting with railway 
officials and representatives of the railway 
brotherhoods, the President determined to take 
over the control of the nation’s transportation 
facilities on December 28. Mr. McAdoo, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is to act as director- 
general of railways. e 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—Mr. Ed- 

ward N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, told the Senate Commerce Committee 
that he made himself henceforth responsible 
for the success of the building operations of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He declared 
that 996 ships were contracted for, and that 
nearly 5,000,000 tons should be completed during 
the coming year.——Evidence was presented 
to the Senate Military Affairs Committee that 
the Ordnance Department had unnecessarily 
delayed the production of 
machine guns while ex- 
perimenting with a new 
model that is not yet 
ready to be manufactured. 
Col. Lewis, the inventor 
of the Lewis machine 
gun, charged that Gen. 
Crozier’s personal enmity 
toward him was largely 
responsible for the unfor- 
tunate delay.— The Sen- 
ate committee investigat- 
ing the sugar shortage having refused to permit 
Mr. Hoover to testify in reply to Mr. Spreckels, 
the Food Administration made public a state- 
ment, attributing the undersupply tothe heavy 
buying of sugar for our allies, and pointing 
out that without food administration the price 
of sugar might have been ‘* profitee 
high as twenty-five or thirty cents a pound. 
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OVERNOR UNSEATED.— The Su- 

preme Court of Arizona has decided that 
former Gov. G. W. P. Hunt was actually 
elected governor in November, 1916, instead of 
Gov. Campbell, who was seated on the face of 
the returns. ° 


ACKERS INVESTIGATED. —On De- 

cember 20 the Federal Trade Commission 
began an investigation into the business meth- 
ods of the Chicago Stock Yards Company and 
the Chicago Junction Railway Conrpany. Mr. 
Francis J. Heney was counsel for the com- 
mission. Evidence was introduced to show 
that the yards and railways were controlled 
by the great meat packers, and that they had 
been manipulated so as to transfer large profits 
secretly to the packing companies. 
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AILLAUX CASE.—On December 22 the 
French Chamber of Deputies voted 417 to 
2.0 suspend the immunity of Joseph Caillaux, 
and he will be tried on the charge of unpatri- 
otic dealings with the enemy. M. Caillaux has 
been accused, among other things, of hostility 
to the United States, and of a desire to unite 
the European nations in a commercial war 
against this country. 
9 
USSIA.—Peace parleys began at Brest- 
Litovsk on December 22. Something is 
said about their progress in the war article. 
—The Rada, which is the legislative body 
now governing the Ukraine, steadily refused 
to recognize the Lenine-Trotzky government, 
and insisted on an unhampered meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly and the establishment 
of a republic. There is reason to believe that 
there is some understanding between the Rada 
and the Cossacks of the Don under Gen. 
Kaledines; certainly the Bolshevik leaders 
fear such an understanding and are trying to 
induce the Ukraine by arguments or threats 
to break off all friendly relations with the 
Cossacks. ——There were confused and con- 
flicting accounts of battles between Cossacks 
or Ukrainian forces and Bolshevik troops. All 
that seemed to be certain was that Rostov and 
Odessa were firmly held by anti-Bolshevik 
forees. The Black Sea fleet also submitted itself 
to the Ukrainian government.——The Bolshe- 
viki made public the terms of a secret treaty 
between Russia and Japan, signed in 1916. It 
dealt with the interests of both nations in 
China, and the Bolshevik leaders declared that 
it was aimed at Great Britain and the United 
States. There did not, however, appear to be 
any foundation for that statement.—— M. 
Trotzky accused the United States of giving 
aid and assistance to Gen. Kaledines, because 
certain Red Cross ambulances and medical 
supplies had been sent from the Roumanian 
front, where they were no longer needed, to 
Rostov—for transference, the Red Cross au- 
thorities declared, to the fighting front in 
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Mesopotamia. ——Latest returns from the elec- 
tions showed that the Bolsheviki numbered 
less than one third of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The Assembly has not yet been permitted 
to meet. ——The Landtag of Courland, which 
is controlled by the great German landowners, 
voted for ‘‘a closer union with Germany.’’ 
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ECENT DEATH.—On December 24, 
Francis G. Newlands, United States 
Senator from Nevada. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From December 20 to December 26) 


The peace negotiations at Brest- Litovsk 
began on Devember 22. Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria and Russia were 
represented. Prince Leopold of Bavaria, 
German commander in chief, welcomed the 
delegates, and Dr. von Kiihlmann, the German 
foreign minister, was chosen to preside. The 
Russian commissioners submitted terms, de- 
manding the speedy evacuation of conquered 
territory, the restoration of political independ- 
ence to all nations deprived of it, the right of 
national groups not hitherto independent to 
decide by referendum what their future shall 
be, the establishment of a common fund con- 
tributed by all belligerents for compensating 
private persons ruined by the war, and the 
prohibition of any commercial boycotts after 
the cessation of hostilities. The German dele- 
gates were said to have replied with a request 
to postpone further deliberations one month. 

A Petrograd dispatch declared that news 
had reached there that the Germans were 
transferring large bodies of troops from the 
Russian front to the west, and that M. 
Trotzky intended to protest against that and 
against the refusal of the German government 
to permit Socialists of the Ledebour-Haase 
faction to go to Stockholm to consult with 
Russian revolutionists. 

The Kaiser was said to be hopeful that peace 
will be signed‘ at Brest-Litovsk, and he then 
intends, so the Berlin Zeitung declares, to call 
a congress of all the sovereigns and regents in 
Europe to confer on terms of peace, after the 


*? ag|manner of the Congress of Vienna, which 


closed the Napoleonic wars. 

The only real activity of the week in the 
field was on the Italian front. The Austro- 
Germans continued their desperate attempt to 
break through on the Asiago Plateau, and took 
some important positions on Monte Asolone, 
very near to the edge of the plateau. A few 
days later, however, the Italians passed to the 
offensive in turn, and won back some at least 
of the lost positions. The Austro-Germans 
then transferred their attacks to the Col del 
Rosso, west of the Brenta River, and Berlin 
declared that nine thousand Italian prisoners 
were taken before the advance was checked. 

Artillery firing was constant along the 
French and Flemish fronts. In Lorraine the 
Germans attacked the French lines in force, 
but they were repulsed. 

Gen. Sarrail, who has been in command at 
Saloniki ever since 1915, was superseded by 
Gen. Guillaumat. Adm. Sir John Jellicoe was 
raised to the peerage, and Vice Adm. Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss succeeded him as First Sea 
Lord. These changes were expected to result 
in a more aggressive conduct of operations 
both in Macedonia and in the North Sea. 

A British air squadron dropped bombs on 
the city of Mannheim, in reprisal for attacks 
on London. Considerable damage was done, 
according to the British reports. 

A number of intercepted telegrams sent by 
Count von Luxburg, formerly German chargé 
d’affaires at Buenos Aires, to his government 
at Berlin were made public by our State 
Department. They exhibited him as paying 
subventions to an Argentine newspaper, and 
attempting to bring about secret understanding 
among South American countries hostile to 
the United States. It was clear from the dis- 
patches that President Irigoyen of Argentina 
was much under his influence, and the pub- 
lication of the telegrams was followed by pop- 
ular demonstrations in Buenos Aires aimed 
against Irigoyen. 

Russian officers in France offered their 
swords to the United States; there are prob- 
ably one or two thousand of them at least. 

Premier Borden has forbidden the importa- 
tion of liquor into Canada, and the govern- 
ment will shortly prohibit its manufacture in 
Canada. 

Australia, unlike Canada, has for the second 
time voted against conscription. There were 
approximately 1,700,000 votes and the major- 
ity against conscription was about 180,000. 

Something happened to the great Krupp 
gun works at Essen during the week. One story 
was that it was merely an explosion in the 
electric power station, which, however, tem- 
porarily crippled the whole plant. Another 
was that a considerable part of the works had 
been destroyed by fire. 

German submarines sunk the British armed 
steamer Stephen Furness and the French 
cruiser Chiteau Renault. The French ship 
sunk the U-boat that had torpedoed it. The 
submarines sunk twelve British merchant 
ships, which is with two exceptions the small- 
est number sunk in seven days since March. 














Conspicuous 


nose pores 


| How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flawless 
are often ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 


In such cases the small muscular fibres 
of the nose have become weakened and 
do not keep the pores closed as they 
should be. Instead these pores collect 
dirt, clog up and become enlarged. 


To reduce these enlarged pores, wring a 
cloth from very hot water, lather it with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to 
your face. When the heat has expanded 
the pores, rub in very gen¢/y a fresh lather 
of Woodbury’s. Repeat this hot water 
and lather application several times, 
stopping at once tf your nose feels senst- 


tive. Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a /ump of ice. 


Do not expect to change in a week a con- 

dition resulting from years of neglect. 

Use this treatment persistently. It will 

gradually reduce the enlarged pores 
until they are inconspicuous. 


























The Woodbury booklet of skin treat- 
ments is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. You will find 
that for a month or six weeks of this 
Woodbury treatment a 25c cake will be 
sufficient. Get a cake to-day. It is for sale 
at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada—wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Write to-day for week’s size cake— 
For Sc we will send you a sample cake of 
Woodbury's Facial Soap large enough to 
last for a week of any Woodbury treat- 
ment, together with the booklet, “‘A Skin 
You Love To Touch.’ For 12c, samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 2101 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnatt, Ohio. In Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 2101 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


























OYS will run in the rain and slide through the slush. 

Give them Smith Brothers’ to ward off coughs and 
colds. S.B. Cough Drops are pure. No drugs. Just 
enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 
































Rub them dry first—then moisten a soft cloth with 


3-in-One The High Quality Oil 


and wipe the skates thoroughly. 3-in-One is the most 
penetrating oil in the world. It works its way into the 
pores of the steel—forms a protecting “coat’’ that — 
moisture and absolutely prevents want. 
Adrop of 3-in-One on each cl 
perfect working order—prevents sticking. Try it. 
Also use 3-in-One to oil your roller skates. 
Don’t use heavy, greasy oils that collect dust 
from floor or walk. 3-in-One is light, non- 
greasy — it cuts out the dirt— makes roller 


A Secret of Good Skating 


— leave ice skates wetafter using. They’1l rust 


~—and rusty skates won’t improve 


d screw kh th 











skates fly as if they had wings. 


* also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


Write us foraliberal sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary describing almost 
100 different uses. Both sent FREE. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165AIS. Broadway, N.Y. 


Sold at all stores in 50c, 25¢ and 15¢ bottles; ws 
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A NEW GRACE RICHMOND BOOK 


Red Pepper’ s Patients 


HAT is it about Red Pepper Burns that 

wins you in a flash, and makes him the 
most lovable of all Mrs. Richmond’s characters? 
His flaming red hair or his heart-warming smile 
or his occasional very human flares of temper— 
or is it just an indefinable personality plus? 
_Anyway, here is Red Pepper back again with a 
mighty interesting set of patients and a hospital 
romance to éngineer as well. 
and the love story is so full of good human 
nature that you feel cleaner, better and happier 
after reading it. 


How to Get the Book Free 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion and we will 
present you with a copy of the Book, sending it to 
you postpaid; or the Book will be sold for $1.35 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to a PRESENT Com- 
panion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASS. 


It is wholesome 
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ZS DEPARTURE. & 
By Helen A:Saxon 


E took the sunlight with him, 
The blue from out the skies, 
And on our hearts deprived of these 

What heaviness there lies. 


He was the dawn’s white comrade, 
The laughter of the wave; 

To common tasks their sweetest 
Significance he gave. 


He was not learned or lofty, 
Not always even wise, 

But one had hints of heaven through 
Those two brown, merry eyes. 


The faith that centres effort 
He nourished with a smile; 

His spirit’s lightest gesture could 
Our apathy beguile. 


He was not made for hardship— 
The battle’s rough employ ; 

He clove the air with radiant wing 
On offices of joy. 


What storms shall blur his vision, 
What signatures of pain 

Be set on those white brows before 
He comes to us again? 


os 9 
THE PERIL OF LONELINESS 


HE warden of L— Street Jail in New 
York City sat at his desk busily work- 
ing on some records when there walked 
into tLe office David Bascom from a 
little rural community tucked away in 
the far hills of Vermont. He was a 

pathetic, wizened figure as he stood there in agony 
and embarrassment twirling his hat and waiting 
for the warden to look up. There was heart hunger 
in his eyes that smote the man at the desk with 
pity. 

“Is Joseph Bascom a—a prisoner here?” he 
finally stammered. He could hardly bring his 
tongue to say the word. 

“Yes,” said the warden promptly. ‘‘We had a 
young man by that name brought in night before 
last for burglary. Struck me as the wrong kind of 
fellow to be in that business: too innocent-looking 
and too straightforward -appearing. Are you his 
father?” 

“Yes,” said the old man as he dropped wearily 
into the proffered chair. “1 don’t see how he ever 
came to do that sort of thing. It isn’t accordin’ to 
his bringin’ up. Me and his mother never had no 
education to speak of, but we was always honest, 
and brought the children up strict like. He’s been 
in New York less’n six months.” 

“Wait a minute and I’ll call him in and see what 
he has to say for himself,” said the warden as he 
touched a button on the desk. 

In a few moments a clean, open-faced young 
fellow was brought in by a guard, and one of those 
agonizing scenes that only jails behold ensued. 
When the first shock of the meeting was over the 
warden said to the young man: 

“Now tell your father and me how you got into 
this scrape. Nothing you say will be used against 
you at your trial.” 

‘*When I first came to New York,” the young 
man began, “everything went all right. I got a job 
and found a good boarding house. I didn’t feel 
homesick at first, because I was so interested in 
my work through the day, and at night it was in- 
teresting to go out and see the sights. But after I 
got used to my job and had seen most of the sights 
1 had more time to think and to get homesick and 
lonesome. The folks at home didn’t write, and I 
didn’t know anyone here. I used to sit in my 
room evenings and picture the tomatoes ripening 
on the window sills at home, and I could see my 
mother moving about the yard in the sunshine and 
dad ploughing in the back forty. I could almost 
smell the apples in the orchard and hear the dry 
corn leaves rustling, and it all made me so home- 
sick and lonesome I just had to go out and walk 
the streets. That was the way I ran into the gang 
I was caught with. I guess they used me as a tool. 
Anyhow, I got caught at the first attempt.” 

“That sounds straight, and if I’m any judge of 
faces I guess it is straight,’ said the warden. ‘‘I 
want you to get your story before the judge through 
your attorney. Your record has been clean till 
now, and I think it will make a difference in the 
sentence.” 

The trial was held and the facts presented to the 
judge. “Sentence suspended,” he announced at 
the close, with a gruffness of voice to hide his 
emotion. Then he added, looking at the father, “If 
I had my way I’d impose a jail sentence on parents 
who let their boys and girls come to this city and 
don’t write them at least twice a week to let them 
know that some one in the world cares for them 
and is thinking of them. More young people go 
wrong in this city from lonesomeness than we shall 
ever know. You should have had backbone to 
stand alone, young man. But as your parents are 
particeps criminis, and I can’t sentence them, I’ll 
suspend your sentence. Next case!” 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


ESSICA, pinning on her hat, frowned as 
she saw in the mirror Peggy picking up 
things about the room. 

“T should think, Peggy, that you 
would want to be doing something worth 
while,” she said, “instead of spending 

all your time on odds and ends.” 

Peggy stopped with a troubled look in her eyes. 
“TI wish I could. I’d love to so. But, somehow, 
there seem to be so many odds and ends to do.” 

“There always will be if you put them first,” Jes- 
sica said in her clear, ‘‘sure’’ voice. “Don’t you 
see, Peggy, that anybody in the world could let 
her time get filled up by odds and ends? One simply 
has to make up her mind to put the big things 
first, that’s all; make up her mind and then stick 
to it.” 

“I know,” Peggy responded. But her voice 
sounded as if she did not know at all. 

“There’s that class of Italian girls. You could 
do beautifully with them, Peggy, if you just would. 
Don’t you see what a chance it is to do something 
really patriotic—to teach them to be real citizens? 
Why don’t you just say you will? You’ll find other 
things will fall into place if once you resolve that 
they shall.” 

“I—Pll think about it,” said Peggy uncertainly. 

With that Jessica had to content herself as best 
she could. She was very fond of Peggy, and that 
was why she controlled her tongue by a splendid 


























effort. Down in the hall she hurried by Olga, the 
"new Swedish maid. Olga’s eyes were red, but Jes- 
sica was too busy to notice. 

It was Peggy who, coming downstairs a quarter 
of an hour later, did notice. 

“Why, Olga,” she cried, ‘‘what’s the matter? 
Didn’t you understand that you could go out for 
the afternoon ?”’ 

Olga shook her head. “I tank not go. In stores 
dey laugh. I don’t like laugh.” 

Peggy stood still, thinking it out. “You mean you 
want to buy something?” she asked. ‘‘And you 
don’t like to go to the stores to ask for it?’ 

“T tank,” Olga repeated as her fair face red- 
dened, “‘I not go.” 

An hour later, Jessica, trying on gray shoes in 
Gregory’s while at the same time she discussed 
club finances with her friend, Flo Hastings, looked 
up at Flo’s sudden exclamation. 

“Why, Jessica, isn’t that your sister helping that 
Swedish girl buy shoes? You didn’t tell me that 
she was in the work, too. I should think she would 
be fine! Isn’t she making that girl have a good 
time—just buying shoes!” 

“She—why, that’s our new Swedish maid,” Jes- 
sica answered hurriedly. ‘‘Peggy isn’t doing any- 
thing at the club. I couldn’t get her to. She says 
she hasn’t the time. What do you think of these 
shoes, Flo?” 

“Lovely,” Flo replied, but she spoke in a per- 
functory manner. She was watching Peggy and 
Olga, and thinking one or two new thoughts. 
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DOWN THE OLD WINZE 


Ti amount of “killing” that a man who has 
“lived clean” can endure is a very strange 
thing. Men have been shot through and 
through, mangled in machinery and torn by wild 
beasts, yet have lived to laugh over their narrow 
escapes. The foreman‘in a New Mexico mine still 
gives orders to his men after a fall that, according 
to all precedent, should have killed him. 

Joe Kalder is a very short but powerful man. 
He stands a shade less than five feet in height, has 


and is unswervingly temperate. He has never 
used liquor or tobacco, and he is said to be the 
unbeaten wrestling champion of the mine crew. 

Leading down from the thousand-foot level there 
is an old, worked-out winze in which the timbering 
has rotted. Not long ago the superintendent had 
light braces placed across the winze all the way 
down, wherever the need seemed greatest. He 
planned to retimber the winze later. 

One day Joe was on the thousand - foot level, 
standing at the edge of the winze giving orders to 
some of his men. One of them, who saw that the 
foreman was very near the brink, said: 

“Look out, Joe. You’re getting mighty close to 
the dropping-off place, and that old winze is three 
hundred feet deep.” 

“Don’t you worry about me, Jack,” said Joe. 

“My nerves aren’t all shot to pieces by forty-rod 
whiskey, like yours.” 
+ The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
a rock that weighed about two pounds dropped 
from the roof of the drift. It hit Joe on the head, 
and he swayed forward, then back. Before a man 
of the crew could move, he went over backward 
into the winze. The crew sprang to the edge and 
looked down. They saw Joe, on his side, just slid- 
ing off the first brace, which was only a short dis- 
tance down. They watched him with fascinated 
eyes. 

As he dropped off the timber his legs swung 
under and he hit the next brace, eighteen feet 
below on the other side. The impact of his body 
knocked the brace loose and sent it clattering 
down the winze. Rocking from side to side, now 
on his left, then on his right, to land on his back 
and over again to his face, he went out of their 
sight in the gloom of the winze. All the braces went 
with him, and the crash and clatter filled the shaft. 

The “kid” of the crew stood among the others, 
white-faced and frightened. He weighed a scant 
hundred and thirty pounds, and no other man there 
weighed less than a hundred and sixty-five. They 
had a half-inch rope that would reach the bottom. 
They asked the boy if he dared go down on that, 
and he nodded, with a gulp. They knotted the rope 
about his body, and he swung off, with four men 
holding the rope. 

“It seemed like an all-day trip to me,” he said 
afterwards. ‘‘I could feél my scalp crawling all the 
time, for I expected a rock to crack me as it had 
Joe. But I touched bottom at last in a tangle of 
brace, timbers. I had my miner’s lamp, of course, 
and I turned it on Joe. He was lying among the 
timbers as if he were asleep. I listened with my 
ear on his chest and heard his heart beat, and I got 
the rope on him as quick as I could. Then I sig- 
naled for them to hoist away, and they hauled him 
up. After that they got me out, and we carried him 
over to the main shaft and put him in the skip. 

“When we had him on the surface we spread 
him out on the mill floor, and the superintendent 
called for whiskey. One of the men brought a 
bottle, and the superintendent tried to force some 
down Joe’s throat. At that he gave a strangling 
sort of cough, opened his eyes, looked from one to 
the other of us and said, ‘Give me water instead of 
that stuff. It tastes better and works better.’ 

“We carried him over to his house and got him 
into bed, where the company surgeon examined 
him. Not a bone was broken nor was there an 
open wound, but you ought to have seen the purple 
bruises! He was a mass of these, all the way from 
where that rock had begun the trouble to his feet.” 

Joe was away from work three days, and then 
he came limping back to the skip. Although he 
was stiff and lame, he was able to direct his crew. 
In the three hundred feet that he fell he had taken 
a multitude of drops of ten to twenty feet, but none 
longer than that. He left the winze clear of its 
brace timbers all the way down. 

“It was clean living that saved me just as much 
as the braces,” he said again and again. “If I had 
been shot to pieces by dissipation, I would have 
been dead before I was halfway down.” 
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A SURE CURE FOR HERPES 


HE article on Herpes and its Treatment in 
The Companion for August 16 last caused a 
contributor to recollect an amusing incident 
in the practice of a busy country doctor who lives 
in the “Knobs” of Kentucky, where specialists and 
even drug stores are unknown. Herpes is familiarly 
known in that region as shingles, and there is a 
superstition that when the eruption meets round 
the body the patient will surely die. 
On a hot summer morning an old woman drove 
into the doctor’s front yard, painfully climbed 
down from her high, dilapidated buggy and hitched 





her bony mare. She found the doctor at home. He 





a body that is as compact as that of a pony mule, | 





listened patiently and sympathetically as she de- 
scribed the symptoms of her complaint. 

“T jes’ p’intedly can’t sleep fer this awful etchin’, 
doe, and yer got to do somethin’ fer me.” 

The doctor examined her and told her that she 
had shingles, and that he would make up a lotion 
that would give her relief. 

“Wal, now! Yer say hit hain’t nothin’ but the 
shingles? How much yer goin’ ter charge me fer 
that thar medicine?” 

When the doctor named the modest sum of fifty 
cents for consultation, examination and medicine, 
the old woman groaned. “Wal, now,” she said, 
“ef I had er been shore hit was shingles, I could 
er cured ’em myself and saved my money. I’d jes’ 
er killed a black cat at midnight and taken hit’s 
blood and rubbed hit on the sores, and they’d er 
dried right up.” 

Grudgingly she paid the fifty cents, climbed into 
her buggy and drove away. 
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NO FLATTERER 
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Cook—I ’ad only two in my last place, an’ they was 
very plain people. 

Prospective Mistress—Well, so are we ! 

Cook—Yes, mum, I know ; but they was plain in their 
livin’. —Hutton Mitchell in the Tatler. 
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FOUND OUT 
Were: @man with social aspirations is dis- 
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covered and proclaimed to be no gentleman, 

the shock to his vanity is usually severe. 
But Mr. Laurence Hutton, the English writer and 
friend of many distinguished men, once enjoyed 
—and he did enjoy it!—an experience not exactly 
the reverse, but certainly the same with a differ- 
ence. He was fond of telling the story against him- 
self, and his American friend, Brander Matthews, 
has recently reported it. 

When he was a very young man Hutton had 
filled for a short time a place in a wholesale prod- 
uce company, which bought from the market gar- 
deners and sold to the grocers. As his customers 
were plain people, he always took off his gloves at 
least two blocks away from the store. One day a 
farmer came in and greeted him with a question 
about a rival commission house. Mr. Hutton ex- 
plained that it was a competitor, and that there- 
fore he knew little about it, but that, so far as he 
knew, the members of the company were gentle- 
men. 

“That’s just what I thought,” replied the plain- 
spoken farmer. “I ain’t no gentleman myself, and 
I don’t propose to do business with no gentleman. 
I’ll sell my goods to you!” 

How a man of no manners vainly pretended to 
be what he was not, Mr. Hutton and Mr. Matthews 
once saw together on an Atlantic voyage; and Mr. 
Hutton helped to bring about his undoing with the 
rest of the company. The man was loud-mouthed 
ané@ offensive and blatantly self-laudatory; he 
declared that he was a Scotsman, a sailor, a great 
traveler and a seer of strange sights. 

After an unusually protracted revelation -of his 
peculiarities, this person left the smoking room 
one afternoon. The door banged behind him and 
a hush fell upon the crowd. Mr. Hutton waited a 
moment and then, addressing Mr. Matthews, but 
raising his voice a little so that it carried, he re- 
marked: 

“T have no desire to say anything against the 
gentleman who has just left us—but he is not a 
Scotsman, as he says he is. He says ‘Edinburg.’ ” 

Whereupon a quiet little man in a far corner 
looked up from his game of patience and contrib- 
uted this: 

“He ain’t no sailor, neither. He spits to wind- 
ward.’’ 

And then again silence enveloped the smoking 
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GETTING HIS MONEY’S WORTH 


| es almost beyond his strength, Jotham 
Libby came up the village street. In one hand 
he carried a heavy basket and with his other 
hand he steadied‘a bag of potatoes that was bal- 
anced precariously on his shoulder; his legs wab- 
bled wearily, and the sigh with which he laid down 
his burden came from the lowest depths of his 
frame. 

“IT never was so glad to get anywhere as I be to 
get here,” he announced. “I ain’t goin’ to try any- 
thing like that again—not on a hot day like this, 
anyway!” 

Obed Gunney stirred the heavy sack with his 
foot and eyed the basket appraisingly. 

“You was sackin’ in the neighborhood of a hun- 
d@ud and fifty pounds, I should say, for a guess,” 
he remarked. ‘What you tryin’-to do—to see if 
you can handle as much as a hoss, or what?” 

Jotham sighed again and reddened. “I was tryin’ 
to save time and make trips count,” he admitted, 
“but I guess I overdone it a mite from the way my 
laigs feel. Comin’ up that hill I felt ’sif I had two 
hund’ud of loose hay piled onto me; one spell I 
*bout made up my mind I wa’n’t goin’ to fetch it— 
but I did!” 

“Yes, you fetched it,” admitted Mr. Gunney, 
“but you had ’bout as hard a time of it as Solon 
Crabtree did the time he was goin’ to save time 
and money, when old Dr. Ferguson was alive. 
Solon was a great hand to save and make things 
count all he could. I ain’t goin’ to say that he’d 
have carried it quite so far as to try to lug two 
men’s loads up here on a br’ilin’ hot day like this, 
but mebbe he would.” 

Mr. Libby moved uneasily and Obed grinned 
happily. 

“And Solon hated to spend money,” continued 
Obed, ‘‘and any time he laid out a cent he cal’lated 
to make it go jest as far as a cent could go, no 
matter what it was he was dickerin’ for; so when 






he come down with mumps one winter and had to 
have a doctor, he begun to fret at payin’ a dollar 
a visit for sech a simple ailment. 

“Tain’t wuth it,’ he complained. ‘A dollar a 
visit to a man that ain’t any sicker’n what I be! 
Why,’ s’he, ‘he wouldn’t charge more’n that if it 
so happened that I was ’bout to my end! And 
here’s other folks in town—I d’know how many, 
but some—that’ve got pneumony, and he has to 
tend right out on ’em, and all I get is mebbe five 
minutes of his time a day; but he charges me jest 
— as he does them. ’Tain’t right, as I look 
at it! 

“Mis’ Crabtree tried to hush him up, showin’ 
him how thankful he ought to be to think he wasn’t 
bad off, but it wasn’t any use. He fretted himself 
at the idea that he wasn’t bein’ as sick'as he could 
be for the money he was layin’ out, and fin’ly he 
got so worked up and feverish that she got scared 
and sent for the doctor. 

“**He’s been layin’ there and takin’ on,’ she told 
the doctor, ‘jest because he ain’t gettin’ all the 
treatment he figgers he might get if he was only 
sick with pneumony, same’s some of the other 
sick folks, and he’s worked himself into a kind of 
fever, 1 guess.’ 

“The doctor pawed Solon over a spell and asked 
| some questions, and when at last he straightened 
| up he looked kind of provoked and worried, both. 
; “Well, s’he, ‘if he’s been worryin’ over not 
i gettin’ all the treatment he was payin’ for, he can 
| Stop worryin’ now, for the man’s got pneumony, 





, | thout a doubt. He’s a sick man,’ he says, ‘and he’s 


| goin’ to be sicker ’fore he’s any better. From now 


| On,’ he says, ‘he’ll get his money’s wuth for every 
visit, so he can ease his mind, seein’ he’s gettin’ 
two diseases treated for the price of one.’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Gunney, shifting his leg, “I'll 
tell you that while Solon made out to pull through 
he didn’t but jest do it. The two sicknesses to- 
gether, like that load you lugged up here, was ’bout 
all he could stagger under. And while I won’t go 
so far as to say that it worked a e’mplete cure in 
Solon, I never heard of him honin’ for more’n one 
disease at a time after that—or of him loadin” him- 
self down with half a hossload of stuff to save atrip, 
neither!” 
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AN EPIDEMIC 
Wines “Lord Bill,” the English nobleman 


whose interesting life Mrs. Stuart Menzies 

has told in Lord William Beresford, V.C., 
first went to India, he and a brother officer, Mr. 
Charles Lascelles, started to pay calls after the 
fashion of the country. Armed with an alarmingly 
long list, they rode out determinedly from the 
mess on their ponies. The first bungalow they 
came to, where they intended to pay their respects, . 
had straw laid down along the road and up to the 
door. Lord William pulled up, frowning wisely. 

“We had better call here another day,” he an- 
nounced, after deep thought. 

‘“‘Why?” asked Mr. Lascelles innocently. 

“My dear fellow, don’t you see all this straw 
down? Some one must be ill; having a baby or 
something, most likely,” replied the sage. 

Impressed by his friend’s knowledge and insight, 
Mr. Lascelles agreed cheerfully, and they rode on 
to the next bungalow. Here again they found straw 
laid down. ’ 

“Surely they can’t all be having the same thing 
at once, can they?’ said the astonished Mr. Las- 
celles. 

**You can never be sure what they do out here,” 
replied the other. ‘In any case you can’t be too” 
careful.” So they rode on. 

To their amazement they found straw at each 
bungalow; and so they returned to the mess to an- 
nounce the discreet reasons for their failure. The 
mess was delighted, and it was not until some time 
afterwards that the more experienced officers in- 
formed the two that the straw was there to prevent 
dust from blowing into the bungalows. 
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AN EARLY TORPEDO 


N both the Revolution and the Civil War the 
United States Navy was equipped with one 
submarine — crude forerunners of the highly 
efficient undersea fighters of to-day. In the War 
of 1812 it had none, but it lived up to its reputation 
for springing new inventions on the enemy by pro- 
ducing an engine of destruction that soon attracted 
the attention of the English. 

The London Times of October 5, 1813, reports an 
attempt “made by the Americans to destroy the 
Plantagenet in Lynnhaven Bay by the explosion 
of a combustible machine called a torpedo. It is a 
case,” said the newspaper, “containing about six 
barrels of gunpowder, to which a lock is affixed, 
and attached to the lock is a line reaching to the 
person that has the execution of the design. The’ 
case is suspended by a stage of planks, at each end 
of which are about fifty-nine fathoms of small line, 
with a buoy at each end. 

“The machine has many chances of success in 
close anchorages ; the buoys, being extended a hun- 
dred fathoms, will most probably convey the line 
across the cable of any ship at anchor, and the 
person using it, finding that it has been stopped, 
pulls the trigger of the lock and the explosion 
takes place. ... 

“One reason, it is considered, why the attempt 
upon the Plantagenet did not succeed was that the 
machine was the first experiment of its projector, 
Mr. E. Mix, of the American navy.” 
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A NEW VERBAL NOUN 


SUBSCRIBER who was interested in the 

A Hawaiian experiences that Dr. Francis E. 

Clark recently described in The Companion 

tells of an amusing bill that a Hawaiian boatman 

presented to her grandfather, who was a post-office 
clerk in Honolulu many years ago. : 

He was accustomed to go out in a small boat to 
get the mail from the steamers that anchored out- 
side without landing at Honolulu. One day the 
native who took him out on these occasions handea 
him a slip of paper on which was written: 


“Mr. B—— to Kanaka Jim Dr.—$4 
To been outside 2 times 
@ $2 a been.” 
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STRANGE CONDUCT OF TETHERED 
HORSES 


UNCH reports an order that it declares was 
recently issued at the front: 
Great care must always be exercised by 
soldiers in tethering horses to trees, as they are 
likely to bark, and thereby destroy the trees. 
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LUCKY PRISCILLA 


BY MARY LEE DALTON 


Of all who go a-coasting 

When the hill is white with snow 
Our little Miss Priscilla 

Is the luckiest one I know. 


Along with all the others, 
As soon as school is done, 
She takes her sled and hurries 
To join them in their fun. 


The others go a-flying, 
And when at last they stop, 
They find it weary plodding, 
Returning to the top. 


But when our Miss Priscilla 
Has reached the bottom, then 
There’s always some one waiting 
To haul her back again. 
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PATTY AND HER 
PROBLEMS 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


ATTY sat on the porch, chewing the end 
P of a pencil. There was a frown on her 

face. It was really a pretty face, but you 
would never have guessed it, because it was 
hidden behind that ugly frown. 

The morning-glories above Patty’s head 
leaned nearer. They kissed the corners of her 
mouth, and brushed the tip of her nose, and 
tickled the tiny wrinkles that did not belong 
there between her eyes. So the morning-glories 
tried to drive them away. 

An old daddy longlegs hobbled up the steps 
and stopped in front of Patty. To see him 
walk you would have thought that he was 
at least a hundred years old. He did not say 
what was the matter, but probably it was rheu- 
matism. At any rate, he needed a crutch for 
every one of his eight legs. He stood, waving 
first one pair of legs and then another, and 
pointing them at Patty. 

A big mosquito rose out of the pansy bed, 
where he had slept all night. He came tip- 
toeing and mosyuitoing to Patty’s head. 

**He-e-e-e-e!’’ said he in the most disagree- 
able tone, right in her ear. ‘‘ You don’t look a 
bit sweet, but I’ll bite you just the same.’’ 

And with that the mosquito bit her in the 
middle of her forehead—and of course straight 
in the middle of her frown. And the bite did 
not help the frown any. 

The breeze came drifting down from the big 
apple tree—a pleasant breeze, smelling of blos- 
soms and dew. It ruffled Patty’s hair the right 
way, to try to drive away that horrid frown. 
Then it ruffied her hair the wrong way; but 
the frown was still there. 

Then the sun, which had been playing hide 
and seek with the morning-glories, came over 























DRAWN BY ELIZABETH CROSBY BOWER 


A COASTING SONG sy crara Pinckney 


Oh, the sky is blue as steel, 
And the wind has a biting chill, 
But one a touch of the cold we 
eel— 
-Hurrah for the coasting hill! 


Oh, down the slope we go, 
And we never stop until 
We tumble off in a drift of 
snow— 
Hurrah for the coasting spill! 





to rest on Patty’s book. It danced up and down 
over the pages, and laughed in Patty’s face, 
and tried to make her laugh, too; but she could 
not laugh, because the frown would not let her. 

Now, the book that Patty was holding was 
an everyday sort of book on the outside, and 
on the inside it was just figures, but the figures 
were made up into problems, and it was the 
problems that made Patty frown. 

‘*They’re too hard,’’ she said, with a pout. 


w MT 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said the sun. ‘‘Nothing’s too 
hard, if you make up your mind to it. If they 
were my problems, I should do them in a 
minute. ’” 

‘So should I,’’ chimed in the breeze. ‘‘ And 
I shouldn’t waste time thinking about it. I 
should begin at once. ’’ 

**Goodness, yes!’’ said the mosquito. ‘‘ Never 
put off till the next minute the nose that you 
can bite this minute. That is my motto. ’’ 
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OKU, NOGI AND NODZU 
BY JOSEPH A. NESMITH ° 


Oku, Nogi and Nodzu, too, 
One night went gunning for stars, 
Over the hills, with arrows new 
Under the light of Mars. 
**What do you seek where the star- 
light lies ?”’ 
The old moon asked the three. 
‘“*To chase the Bear away from our 
skies 7 
And his cubs from over the sea.” 


The old moon sighed and sang a song, 
As they aimed at the little stars; 
And the arrows that flew the long 
night through 
Disturbed the sleep of Mars. 
And the little stars were the rank 
and file, 
And the Bear was a Russian corps; 
And first they twinkled with a smile, 
But later they smiled no more. 


All night long they followed the chase, 
And through many a weary day; 
Then back they came at the same 
old pace, 
With more stars than the Milky 
Way. 
*T was all so pretty a hunt, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folks thought it a dream 
they’d dreamed, 
But it doesn’t seem so to me. 





‘‘If you want a real problem,’’ said the 
daddy longlegs, ‘‘just try walking with eight 
legs. ” 

‘*The idea of finding anything hard on such 
a glorious morning!’’ said the breeze. 

‘*We’ll all help!’’ cried the morning-glories 
and the daddy longlegs and the mosquito and 
the breeze and the sun together. 

‘*To please you,’’ said Patty, ‘‘I’d better do 
my problems and have done with them.”’ 

So Patty stopped chewing her pencil and 
spread out her paper. The sun shone on her 
book so that she could see. The breeze blew 
softly to keep her cool. The mosquito read out 
the numbers in a fine, loud voice as the daddy 
longlegs ran over the page and pointed to each 
one in turn. The morning-glories looked over 
Patty’s shoulder to admire her work. And the 
pencil went back and forth, this way and that, 
over the paper,and put down the figures exactly 
as the sun and the breeze and the mosquito and 
the daddy longlegs and the morning-glories 
and Patty said. And everyone worked so fast 
and so well that before Patty knew it the 
problems were done. 

As for the frown, you could not find it any- 
where, because Patty’s face was all smiles ; and 
it was really a pretty face when the smiles 
had taken the place of the frown and pout. 





DRAWINGS BY CULMER BARNES 








MOTHER COON BUTTONED HIS COAT 
TIGHT 


RAY COON AND THE 
BIRTHDAY BASKET 


BY G. H. SMITH 


“ O you know what morning this is?’’ 

D asked Mother Coon one crisp morning 

in the early part of the winter. When 

she asked the question, Ray Coon was just 
taking his sled to go coasting. 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed!’’ answered Ray Coon 
promptly. ‘‘It is Saturday. ’’ 

Mother Coon laughed and laughed until her 
glasses fell off her nose and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

‘* Trust you to know that!’’ said Mother 
Coon at last, wiping her eyes with a corner of 
her apron. ‘‘Especially when school is keeping. 
But this is a very special Saturday. It is the 
birthday of your dear 
grandfather, and I’ve 
filled a basket with 
good things for you to 
take to him. Can you 
start right away ?”’ 

Of course Ray Coon 
could startright away, 
and very gladly, too, 
for he was always 
happy to do any kind 
of errand for his moth- 
er; and there was no 











better to go to than Grandfather Coon’s home 
in Oak Hollow. 

He put the basket of good things on his sled. 
Then Mother Coon buttoned his coat tight and 


told him not to stop and play on the road, and | road. 


he set off through the woods, whistling cheerily 
as he trudged along. 
Ray Coon had not gone far when he heard the 


‘| sound of a trumpet beyond a hill, not far from 


the pond where he sometimes went skating. 
‘*That’s Reddy Fox,’’ said Ray Coon to 














THE BASKET WAS GONE! 


himself, ‘tor maybe it is Rusty Fox. They blow 
that trumpet so much that sometimes I am 
almost sorry that I gave it to them.’’ 

Pretty soon Ray Coon met Reddy Fox. He 
did not see Rusty Fox, and he did not know 
that Rusty was hiding behind a big tree when 
he and Reddy stopped to say ‘‘Good morning !’’ 

‘*Where are you go- 
ing?” asked Reddy Fox 
politely. 

‘*Over to Grandfath- 
er Coon’s,’’ said Ray 
Coon. ‘‘It is his birth- 
day, you know, and 
Mother Coon is send- 





things for him to eat. ’’ 

‘*T hope that he will 
like them,” said Reddy 
Fox, and he chuckled in 








Place that he liked © 


RAY COON MET REDDY FOX 


a@ way that Ray Coon 


ing over some good |, 


did not understand. 
Then he put his trum- 
pet to his lips again 
and went on down the 


Ray Coon did not 
know that while he and 
Reddy Fox were talk- 
ing Rusty Fox had 
reached from behind 
a tree with a crooked 
stick and had taken the 








as he ran. ‘‘ Hold tight 
a minute longer !’’ 

He took his new 
Christmas knife from 
his pocket and cut one 
end of the long rope 
on his sled. With the 
help of that he quickly 
pulled Rusty Fox to 
the safety of the shore. 
Not until then did he 
see the basket of birth- 








basket of good things 
from the sled. That 
was a little joke that 
the Fox boys had planned to play on Ray Coon 
when they saw him coming through the forest. 
Ray Coon had not gone far, however, before 
he looked to see whether the basket were safe. 
The sled was bare! The basket was gone! 
‘“*My!’’ cried Ray Coon. ‘*The basket must 
have fallen off! 171] run back and find it!’ 
Just at that moment he heard a cry from 
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RUSTY HAD FALLEN THROUGH THE ICE 


the pond beyond the hill. ‘‘ Help! Help!’’ 
came the cry ; and Ray Coon knew that it was 
the voice of Rusty Fox. 
Ray Coon at once forgot all about the lost 
basket and ran through the woods to the shore 
of the pond as fast as he could go. There he 
saw Rusty Fox struggling in the water. He 
had fallen in not far from the shore. 

‘*T’m coming, Rusty!’’ panted Ray Coon 





HE PULLED RUSTY ASHORE 









ere. Pm nee 


day good things on the 
shore of the pond, Rus- 
ty Fox had left it there 
when he stepped out on the ice to see whether 
it were strong enough to bear him. 

‘*Why !’? cried Ray Coon. ‘‘There’s my bas- 
ket ! Did you find it when it fell from the sled?” 

Rusty Fox was shivering from the icy water, 
and he looked very wretched and unhappy as 
he answered. ‘‘It did not fall from the sied, 
Ray. I took it off when you and Reddy were 
talking. We wanted to play a joke on you. I 
am ashamed of it now.’’ 

‘*Well, well!’’ chuckled Ray Coon. ‘‘ You got 
the worst of that joke. It’s lucky that I heard 
you call for help. Run home now and get dry. 
I’ll come over to see you this afternoon.’’ 

And Ray Coon put the basket of good things 
back on his sled and went off through the 
woods toward Grandfather Coon’s, whistling 
cheerily as he trudged along the snowy road. 
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“YOU GOT THE WORST OF THAT JOKE” 
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-LAW FOR THE FAMILY 


VI. Husband and Wife 


IKE almost every other body known to law, 
Fe the family rests upon a contract ; unlike most 
other contracts, in which only two persons 
are directly concerned, there are three parties to 
the contract of marriage: the man, the woman and 
the state. The result of the contract of marriage 
is of such vital importance to the state that it 
insists upon certain qualifications in those who 
intend to establish a home. The state has a right 
to demand that the sons and the daughters of that 
home, who will be its future citizens, shall be well 
born. 

The first relationship concerned is that of hus- 
band and wife. It is a far ery from the standards 
of to-day to the theories of the ancient world from 
which they have sprung. 

The germ of the theory of the law as to the posi- 
tion of woman must be sought even before the 
earliest legal enactments. Woman was man’s chat- 
tel, and whether the marriage was effected by 
capture, by purchase, or in a more polite way, the 
man owned the woman outright. She was his slave. 
He had the supreme control of her person, property 
and destiny. As society became more refined the 
actual condition of woman as wife became more 
tolerable and possibly more enjoyable. But there 
was no change in the fundamental legal basis— 
nor had there been until comparatively modern 
times. It is true that society urged the husband 
to exercise his rights as lord and master gently, 
but the rights still existed and were 
recognized whenever they were seri- 
ously questioned. He was, however, 
urged to care for his chattel properly, 
and admonished that it was not “good 
form” to use unnecessary violence in 
punishment; he was urged to be mod- 
erate in his reproofs, and the size of 
the cudgel he could use was carefully 
prescribed. 

The theory of the common law was 
that the woman had no separate ex- 
istence outside her husband; that at 
the time of marriage she merged her 
identity with that of her husband and 
endowed him with her property rights. 
She ceased to exist as an individual, and in the 
delicate language of the law French of that day 
she became a feme covert—that is, a woman shel- 
tered beneath the wing of her liege lord. To be 
sure, this assumption on the part of the master car- 
ried with it certain obligations: that if the husband 
took possession of all the wife’s property, he was 
also held liable for her debts; if she could not con- 
tract as an individual, neither could she be held 
guilty of any crime; if she could be haled back to 
his house, she was entitled to food and clothing in 
that house and could order them of the tradesmen 
on the husband’s credit. Indeed, the law with an 
unconscious irony firmly established her position 
as the most favored of all man’s chattels—but still 
his chattel. Almost within a short generation, 
however, the position of woman has changed. 

We have seen that by the establishment of the 
marriage relation or status a new entity is created, 
that of the home or the family. The law still says 
that the husband is the head of the family, and 
the theory of the old common law as to the sub- 
ordinate position of the wife in that relationship 
still survives to a certain degree. That is rightfully 
so because the marriage relationship and the con- 
sequences contemplated by it demand that some 
one shall be recognized as the representative of 
the new entity. The husband is the head of the 
family, and as such has the right to choose the 
domicile or home of the family and to dictate to 
the wife where she shall live. For example: If 
John Jones is living in Massachusetts, and in good 
faith decides that the best interests of his family 
demand that he emigrate to the newer lands in 
Oregon, Mary Jones, his wife, if he is to be re- 
quired to support her, must go with him to the 
new dwelling place, if he there provides a suitable 
home, and may not pity herself into staying in 
the old surroundings, although she may strongly 
prefer them. 

But that right may not be recklessly or improvi- 
dently exercised. Circumstances may easily arise 
that would wrest from the husband his headship 
and bestow it upon his wife. For example, if the 
husband by his conduct so scarifies the sanctity 
of the home that the wife as a self-respecting 
woman can no longer live there, the 
law protects her in selecting another 
domicile for herself and her children. 

The enlargement of woman’s sphere 
has not taken from the husband the 
obligation imposed upon him by the 
old common law to pay his wife’s per- 
sonal debts—as distinguished from her 
business obligations, if she is engaged 
in business—and to provide her with 
necessary food, shelter and clothing. 
That obligation still remains, and in 
each case the particular circumstances 
will dictate the extent of the husband’s 
liability. For example, the wife of the 
millionaire will be justified in buying 
diamonds and silks on her husband’s credit, where- 
as the wife of the laboring man would not be so 
justified. The circumstances of each family and 
the ability of the husband to maintain it are in 
each particular case taken into account. 

On the other hand, with the emancipation of 
woman from some of the disabilities imposed upon 
her by the common law has come an additional 
responsibility, so that now in some states she is 
by statutory enactment equally responsible with 
the husband for any expenses or liabilities of the 
family as such. That obligation even imposes upon 
her the necessity of paying for such expenditures 
of the husband as are necessary to the right con- 
duct of the family. As he must furnish her with 
clothing, so must she him, if she has the financial 
ability. She is liable for the food he eats, but not 
for the liquor he may drink. The one is necessary 
to the nourishment of one member of the family; 
the other is not. She is liable under the law for the 
grain and the hay consumed by the horse that 
draws the family phaeton, but not for the grain 
bill of the horse for the delivery wagon of her 
husband’s store. One serves the family; the other, 
although it may remotely serve the family, directly 
and in the first instance serves the husband. Since 
the theory of the law as to the relationship of the 
wife to the husband has changed until now she 
stands virtually equal with him before the law, 




















that law is rapidly coming to the just and equitable 
doctrine that no right exists without its corre- 
sponding duty; that no privilege attaches without 
its corresponding obligation—always a maxim of 


equity. — 


THE CAUSE OF “BLUE MONDAY” 


OST persons have had occasion at one 
M time or another to feel that “blue Mon- 

day” is not merely a phrase. The chief 
cause of the unpleasant “color’’ of the day may 
lie in injudicious eating on Sunday. A man who 
takes the best care of his splendid teams of work 
horses says that he never gives his animals the 





traditional extra quart of oats on Sunday. They 
are not working and therefore do not need and 
cannot properly take care of the extra food. The 
result of overfeeding is that the next day the 
horses are “logy” and inclined to shirk, even if 
they do not become actually sick. A smaller allow- 
ance keeps them in better condition and temper. 
The excellent condition of that man’s teams proves 
that he is right. 

The same rule might be applied with benefit to 
human beings. Sunday is, or should be, a day of 
rest, but the usual Sunday dinner in many families 
is more elaborate than the dinner on working 
days. What wonder, then, that with more food than 
the body is accustomed to, and with much less 
exercise in which to use up the extra fuel, the 


% SAVING FUEL AT HOME ¥ 


people are asking, ‘“‘ What is the real fuel 

situation? How much are we short? What is 
the chance that I can get what I néed? How can 
I help?” Here is the answer, brief, but authorita- 
tive, for it comes to The Companion straight from 
the government itself: 

We are just sitting down to study the lesson 
that Great Britain, France and Germany have 
already learned. The British government, after 
trying milder methods without success, has as- 
sumed control of all the coal mines in the United 
Kingdom. The owners operate the 
mines, but all dividends and all other 
distribution of profits must be ap- 
proved by the government, which also 
exercises control over wage agree- 
ments between operators and mine 
workers, and names the maximum 
price at which coal may be sold. In 
France the state is now the sole de- 
pository of coal, which is distributed by 
the general government and the munic- 
ipal councils. Paris and the suburbs are 
on coal rations, and the limited supply 
is issued only on presentation of a coal 
card. Germany took measures to cen- 
tralize its grip on the German coal 
supply soon after the outbreak of war; and last 
May Russia took over the control of all Russian 
mines. 

The war has created a demand upon the United 
States for one hundred million more tons of coal 
this year than we normally produce. Because of 
the car shortage and the congested condition of 
the railways, we cannot increase the supply more 
than fifty million tons. The rest of the shortage— 
another fifty million tons—will have to be made 
up by saving coal in dwelling homes and in in- 
dustrial plants. If that cannot be accomplished, 
there will be arbitrary limitations, for the Fuel 
Administration is determined that 
there shall be sufficient coal to carry 
on the war, do the public business and 
keep people warm at home. 

The first thing to be noted is the 
fact that the chief cause of the short- 
age is not lack of coal, but lack of cars 
to move it. The mines now open are 
capable of filling the demand if they 
can get the cars. Lack of cars soon 
means a scarcity of labor, for mine 
labor becomes disorganized if employ- 
ment is irregular. Some of the bitumi- 
nous mines are now working only three 
or four days a week; willing labor and 
willing operators are standing idle - 
half the time, and in other fields where there is 
now a more nearly adequate supply of cars the 
irregularity of the supply in the past has so dis- 
couraged and disorganized labor that the mines 
are not now working at anything like their full 
capacity. Many of the miners have left the mines 
and gone into other employment, and once gone 
it is hard to get them back. - 

The Conservation Division of the Fuel Admin- 
istration, with the aid of technical experts and 
experienced men from every class of coal con- 
sumers, has very accurately determined the pos- 
sibilities of doing the present work of the nation 
with less coal. Its plan of saving has two divisions: 
conservation proper, which means economy in the 
use of fuel, and limitation, which means cutting off 
the consumption of coal where its use is wasteful 
or of small importance to the nation. 

The work of the conservation de- 
partment extends to every household 
in the country, and to every steam 
plant, steam engine and public building 
where coal is used to produce steam. 
The department is reaching the steam 
plants and the railway and stationary 
engineers through direct educational 
methods. Instruction in efficient and 
economical firing is given through 
printed leaflets and posters; also by 
actual visits to plants by technical en- 
gineers who volunteered for the work. 

Some of the ways by. which the 
conservation department recommends 
that steam coal be saved are by the consolidation 
of plants engaged in certain industries, such as 
ice making, whereby the present production can 
be maintained with the use of much less coal; by 
getting people to reduce the amount of electricity 
used for illuminated signs and needless outdoor 
display; by the passage of a law for daylight sav- 
ing; by making the fullest use of water power; 
by burning wood whenever it can be had; and by 
care in firing and atténtion to dampers even in the 
smallest cookstove, 

Those things do not sound very startling. Noth- 
ing heroic about them, you think; but wait a 
moment. Hear what the experts say: In France 
the mere shifting of the clocks in accordance 
with the daylight-saving plan has saved 
510,000 tons of coal a year. In this 
country it would save a million tons. 
Again: If every householder during 
the six winter months would save one 
furnace shovelful of coal a day, it 
would amount to 25,000,000 tons, which 
is half of the estimated national short- 
age. Does that sound unimportant ? 

But work of that kind never gets 
done until it ceases to be impersonal 
and becomes so definitely personal 
that every householder in the country 
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begins to look at it as his particular 








job. What then is your job, or your part in this 
great national job? 

The first thing for you to do is to look to your 
house and to see that your heating equipment is 
tight. Put on weather strips and double windows, 
cover your pipes, clean your flues and chimneys, 
see that the fit of the ash-pit doors, 
dampers and furnace parts is in the 
best possible condition. Damper control 
is one of the chief secrets of economi- 
cal heating. Clean heating surfaces are 
most essential, for soot is a poorer con- 
ductor of heat than asbestos. 

Next, have as few coal fires as pos- 
sible. If you can use a gas stove or an 
oil stove, or heat a part of the house 
from the kitchen range, do it; and try 
to get on with a little lower tempera- 
ture than you have been accustomed 
to. People do-not perish of cold at 
sixty-eight degrees, even if they have 
been used to seventy. , 

In some parts of the country a resort to wood 
may result in a great saving of coal. That is espe- 
cially true all over New England and in some of 
the South Atlanti¢ and some of the Middle West- 
ern States, where there are still great forests of 
hard wood growing on soil that would never make 
good timber of it, but has made good cordwood. 
In places where wood can be had the open fire- 
place will take a part of the burden from the 
furnace. 

As to the care of the fire, keep one principle in 
mind: that the heat must do what you want it to 
do rather than needlessly to warm unoccupied 
spaces and the chimney. 


HOW TO RUN YOUR FURNACE 

Study the directions for running your furnace. If 
you have no directions, send to the maker of the 
furnace and get some. 

Keep a full fire pot—about level with 
the bottom of the firing door. If the 
draft is poor or the coal fine, make the 
fire thinner. In mild weather you can 
carry a thinner fire by letting a few 
inches of ashes accumulate on the 
grate; but in cold weather keep the 
grate free of ashes. Keep the ashes 
cleaned from under the grate. With a 
clean ash pit the fire burns more uni- 
formly and with less clinker. 

Small charges of coal frequently 
applied are more economical than in- 
frequent firing; but the fire bed should 
be disturbed as little as possible by 
shaking and poking. Convenience 
usually determines the periods of firing. Shaking 
and cleaning the grate twice a day is usually 
enough. Stop the shaking as soon as you can see 
a bright glow under the grate. 

If the fire gets very low, open the ash-pit damper 
and add a little coal that is not too fine. Do not 
disturb the grate or the ashes. When the fresh 
coal is well ignited, shake the grate and add more 
fuel. 

A fresh fire or a large fire requires air over the 
fuel bed as well as through it; but it should come 
in only through the damper in the firing door, 
which is made for that purpose. 

To check a fire close the ash-pit door and open 
the check draft in the smoke pipe. 
Never check it by leaving the firing 
door open. 

If the draft is so strong as to make 
checking and control of the fire diffi- 
cult with the check draft, partly close 
the main damper in the smoke pipe. 

If you use soft coal, break it in pieces 
the size of your fist ; and when you fire, 
do not cover the whole surface with 
fresh fuel, but leave a bright spot to 
ignite the gases. 


THE KITCHEN STOVE 

Be sure the smoke passages in the 
kitchen stove are clean. Reduce the 
hours of running the stove as much as is practi- 
cable. Fireless cookers may help to reduce the 
time that you must keep a fire. Running the range 
to heat tank water only is not economical. Break 
the lumps of coal to pieces no larger than eggs. 
When the stove must run several hours, a full fire 
box carefully controlled by dampers is more eco- 
nomical than a fire so small that the grate is only 
partly covered. 

As in the case of the furnace, when you have a 
big fire a little air is needed over the coal as well 
as through it. If you use soft coal, allow just 
enough air to come through the damper over the 
fire to make the flames so short that they will not 
reach the second row of stove lids. 

* When it is necessary to carry a fire overnight, 
fill the fire box with coal, cover it over tightly with 








ashes and close all dampers. To start the fire, open 
the damper below the grate and the 
one in the stovepipe. Break up the 
coke in the fire box with a poker and 
rattle the ashes into the ash box. Save 
what coal and coke you can from the 
ashes and use them when you have a 
good fire. 

When the fire is well started close 
the damper in the smoke pipe as much 
as you can to maintain. the fire you 
need, Open that damper to prevent 
the fire from smoking while you put 
on'fresh coal. Damper control is the 
secret of economical heating. 




















‘‘blueness”’ of Monday has become an established 
fact? Surely human beings ought to use as much 
judgment in the care of themselves as the horse 
owner uses in the care of his animals. 
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CUTTING DOWN THE MEAT BILL 


HETHER or not meat is a necessary ele- 

W ment in our ordinary diet is a question 

that grows more interesting as meat prices 
continue to advance, and the need of saving meat 
for our soldiers and our allies grows more acute. 
But those who like meat and regard it as neces- 
sary need not do without it. There are easily pre- 
pared meat dishes that agree with the spirit of 
food conservation and are within the limit of the 
poorest purse. 

Chief among them are the vatious scrapples, 
including those of pork, beef and chicken; they 
have the virtue of making a small amount of meat 
go along way. Pork scrapple is almost unknown 
in the city, probably because it is thought to be 
essentially a product of the farm. Yet it can be 
prepared cheaply and easily in the city—and by 
the same process almost any other kind of meat 
can be used. The cereal element in scrapples is 
especially good, for it gives bulk as 
well as nourishment, and also helps 
to overcome the common tendency to 
eat too much meat. 

Pork scrapple is usually made of the 
head of the hog, but many of the ex- 
pert makers of scrapple use also the 
heart and the shank, which is very 
rich in gelatin. Like the head, the 
shank should always be skinned be- 
fore it is cooked. Heads vary in priee 
according to the locality, the butcher 
and thé prevailing price of pork; but 
of course they are a great deal cheaper 
than other parts of the hog. 

Have the butcher cut the head in 
four pieces and remove and discard the eyes, ears, 
snout and brains, but keep the tongue. Soak the 
pieces overnight in strong salt water to draw out 
the blood; then skin them with a sharp knife, and 
wash and clean them thoroughly; also scald the 
tongue with a strong solution of baking soda and 
then skin it. Put all of the pieces on the stove in 
cold water and let them boil until the meat is 
tender and the bones will slip out easily. Remove 
them from the broth, and when they are cool free 
them from bones and put them through the meat 
chopper. Cool the broth and remove from the top 
all fat, which should be saved for baking purposes. 
To every quart of chopped meat allow one and 
one half quarts of liquid—adding water to the 
broth if. necessary. A smaller proportion is likely 
to make the finished meat less easy to fry firm 
and crisp. Bring the broth to a boil and stir in 
corn meal as if you were making ordinary mush 
—about a cupful of meal to a quart of broth. Let 
the mixture cook for half an hour; then add the 
chopped meat, season with salt and pepper, and 
with sage if you wish, and let it simmer until it is 
well blended. As soon as it is done turn it into 
shallow pans to harden. 

When you are ready to use the scrapple, cut it 
into half-inch slices, dip it in flour and fry it crisp 
and brown—using a little dripping and a very hot 
skillet. The meat will keep for weeks in a cool 
place and is improved rather than injured by 
freezing. A nine-pound head furnished twelve 
meals of scrapple for a family of three. 

An excellent substitute for head scrapple can be 
made in small quantity with a pound of pork sau- 
sage. Make a mush with one and one half quarts 
of slightly salted boiling water and two scant cup- 
fuls of corn meal in a double boiler. Cook it half an 
hour, stir in the sausage, cook it twenty minutes 
longer, season it to your taste, put it into shallow 
pans and use it like other scrapple. 

A shank or a shin of beef can be treated in the 
same way. Have it sawed into three or four pieces. 
Wash it and boil it in slightly salted water until 
the meat drops from the bones; then remove it 
from the broth and proceed as in making pork 
scrapple. This scrapple may be fried like pork 
scrapple, or is good sliced and eaten cold. If you 
wish to make pressed meat from the shin, put the 
chopped meat into a pan or crock and pour over 
it the stock, which must be reduced 
so that it will form jelly when cold. 
Season it to suit your taste, and serve 
it cold in slices. It makes an excellent 
luncheon for school children. A little 
vinegar, onion or lemon juice added 
to the hot stock gives variety in flavor. 
A shank made into pressed meat fur- 
nished eight meals for a family of 
three. It would have given several 
more had it been made into serapple. 

To make chicken scrapple, boil the 
disjointed fowl in salted water until it 
is very tender; then remove the bones 
and put the meat through the chopper. 
Reduce the broth to the proportion 
of two cupfuls to{a cupful of meat and proceed 
as for pork scrapple. A two-and-one-half-pound 
chicken made into scrapple will give three people 
eight generous meals. If roasted or fried, it will 
provide not more than two. Chicken scrapple is 
good when eaten cold or as a sandwich filling with 
a little mayonnaise and a sprinkling of chopped 
nuts. 

If the family is large, it is advisable when buying 
a shin or a shank for scrapple or pressed beef to 
get with it a piece of neck meat and cook them 
together. In that way it is possible to get a good 
deal of meat at a comparatively small price; and 
by dividing the meat and the stock both varieties 
of meat can be had from the same lot. Besides that, 
some of the stock may be reserved for flavoring 
soups. 

One family of three adults who have been using 
scrapple for years recently kept a record. of the 
meat that they used during three winter months. 
The principal dish of one meal a day was meat 
prepared generally in the form of appetizing and 
nourishing scrapple. During the period they used: 
One hog’s head, nine pounds; one hog’s head, 
eight pounds; one hog’s head, twelve pounds; 
boiling beef, five pounds; one beef shank; one 
beef shin; three chickens, two and one half 
pounds each. 

Part of the stock from the beef enriched several 
large pots of soup and flavored several dishes of 
macaroni used as a potato substitute. i 

You may find it interesting to reckon up what 
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First sire Last 


The Brown Shaping Last was expressly de- 
signed and developed to scientifically train the 
growing foot on Nature’s own lines of strength 
and beauty—to give proper support to the foot at 
toe, ball, arch and heel, while insuring freedom of 
action—to prevent corns, bunions, bent bones, 
broken arches and other foot ailments. 


BUSTER 
Brown 
SHOES 


For Boys—For Girls 


are the only shoes made upon the famous Brown 
Shaping Lasts—that combine these features so 
vital to health with dependable leathers, govern- 
ment standard oak-tanned soles, reliable workman- 
ship, sterling value and correct style—that insure 
positive freedom from foot troubles— at $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00 and up—everywhere in the U.S. 
The Book, “Training the Growing Foot,” 
tells how Buster Brown Shoes differ from 
ordinary shoes and why they are the most 
economical, Write for your copy today—free. 
Manufactured exclusively by 
Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


SAVE COAL 


Maintain an 
even temperature | 
in your home | 
i | 
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cycles and supplies, Get our 
liberal terms on a sample to intro- 
Educe thenew “RANGER 
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MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 


Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 
. popular designs Illustrated made with any equal 

I amount of lettering and with one or 
two colors best hard enamel, Prices: 
~M Silver plate 15% each, $1.50 doz, 
Wh Sterling silver 30 each, $3. 00 doz. 
By Gold plate 35% each, $3.50 doz. 
Also designers and makers of high 
grade Class Pins and Rings for the 
foremost High Schools in the country. 

We make the best—-20 years’ experience, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 356 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


A High School Course 
In Two Year's tive. trees doe 


ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading bers of the faculties of uni- 
versities and academies. This is your opportunity. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations 
whatever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-3411, Chicago, U. S. A- 























AMERICAN FLAGS and CLASS PINS 


Send for free catalog today. Thousands 
wear pins made by us. Pins shown in 
two colors, hard enamel, any letters or 
date. Silver plate 20 cents each, $2 doz. 
No. 882 Sterling 40 cents each, $4 doz. No. 384 
METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CONTINUING THE FAMILY PAGE FOR JANUARY 


the meats listed above would cost you to-day, and 
to compare the result of your figuring with the 
meat bills that you have paid during the past three 
months, 
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A FAN-BAG OBSTACLE RACE 


O prepare the “race course” for this amusing 
contest, form a zigzag passageway about 
three feet wide by arranging two lines of 
chairs, tables, benches, and other articles of fur- 
niture. The more it winds the better it will serve 
the purpose. 

Blow up a medium-sized paper bag and tie it at 
the top with string. Place the bag at the beginning 
of the course; then get a palm-leaf fan and, while 
one of the company times you with a watch, fan 
the bag along the passageway to the end. 

You must take care not to allow the bag to strike 
at any time the sides of the course or any part of 
your person. Neither should you allow the fan to 
touch the bag during the entire effort. Should you 
commit either of those errors, you lose your turn. 
The player who covers the course in the shortest 
space of time without violating any of the rules of 
the game wins the contest. 
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THE IDIOSYNCRASIES OF 
POTATOES 


T is not without reason that the white potato 
] appears on our tables as a staple article of 

diet, and holds its own despite the sporadic 
attacks of its enemies and improper cooking at 
the hands of its friends. 

Potatoes are the only common vegetable that 
belongs to the class of tubers, or underground 
stems. If you cut a thin cross section of a potato 
and hold it to the light, the structure of a stem, or 
branch, will be clearly visible ; the part that corre- 
sponds to the heartwood is the largest in propor- 
tion, and the outer circle stands for the sapwood 
and the skin for the bark. That outer circle, so 
often wasted in paring, is the richest in valuable 
potash salts. When potatoes are pared before they 
are cooked, some of the potash salts, since they 
are readily soluble in water, are lost. 

But the potato, like its friend the Irishman, has 
sometimes a “‘contrairy” disposition. When hy- 
gienically boiled in their jackets, potatoes are 
not so mealy and dry as when they are pared after 
the fashion of the unorthodox. Again, although 
most of the cookbooks advise people to place 
potatoes in water that is already boiling, the ex- 
perienced housekeeper finds that after they have 
been two or three months out of the ground it is 
a good plan to put them on in cold water and let 
them come to a boil, if she would avoid the black 
spots that mysteriously appear in the course of the 
cooking. Toward spring it is found that potatoes, 
to be at their best as regards palatability, must 
not only be pared before boiling and put on in 
cold water but be soaked in cold water for about 
two hours before they are cooked. Of course that 
means the loss of a part of the potash salts. Worse 
still, those who have investigated the matter scien- 
tifically say that, in soaking, a bushel of potatoes 
will lose an amount of proteid equivalent to that 
in two pounds of beefsteak. 

But there is a way to get round the vagaries of 
most vegetables. A baked potato loses none of its 
potash salts, none of its proteid, and seems to be 
fairly immune to dark spots. Some of the moisture 
changes to steam, and unless the potatoes are to 
be eaten immediately they should be pricked to 
allow this steam to escape, or it will change back 
to water and make the potatoes soggy. But a 
baked potato should never wait for the guest; 
rather let the guest wait for the potato. 
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SWEET POTATO DRESSING for a Fowl.— 
Roast sweet potatoes in their skins until they are 
very soft; remove the skins, mash the potatoes 
well, season them with a tablespoonful each of 
butter and rich sweet cream, and add salt to suit 
the taste. Then add one half cupful of chopped 
raisins, seeded, and mix them in thoroughly. This 
makes a delightful dressing for any kind of fowl. 

PEPPER POT.—Put into a kettle two pounds 
of tripe, four calf’s feet and a red pepper. Cover 
the whole with cold water and boil it until the 
meat is tender. Take out all the meat and cut it 
into small pieces. Skim the liquor after letting it 
cool to make the fat rise, return the meat to the 
liquor, add boiling water if it is needed, and stir 
in one half teaspoonful each of thyme, basil and 
sweet marjoram, two sliced onions, two sliced 
potatoes and a little salt. Cook: the whole gently 
until the vegetables are tender, add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter that has been rolled in flour, drop in 
egg balls or dumplings and boil the soup for fifteen 
minutes more. Serve it very hot. 

SALT-FISH BALLS.—Wash one cupful of raw 
salt fish and pick it in half-inch pieces, free from 
bones. Peel a pint of potatoes and cut them in 
quarters. Then put the potatoes and the fish in a 
stewpan and cover them with boiling water. Let 
them boil for twenty minutes, or until the potatoes 
are soft, but be careful not to let them boil long 
enough to become sogey. Now drain off all the 
water and mash and beat the fish and potatoes 
until the mixture is very light. Add butter and 
pepper, and when the mixture has slightly cooled 
add one well-beaten egg and some salt, if needed. 
Shape the fish balls in a tablespoon without 
pow a oy | them much, = them off into a pan 
and fr em in smoking-hot lard or drippings. 
Fry only five at a time, as more will cool the fat. 
The lard should be hot enough to brown a piece 
of bread while you count forty. Drain the fish balls 
on soft paper. 

SPICED FISH.—When salmon, swordfish, hali- 
but or other firm-fleshed fish is at its cheapest, it 
can be put up, spiced, in jars, and will be a re- 
source in an emergency for a supper relish, a salad 
or the filling for a mashed-potato border. Cut the 
fish into thick pieces small enough to go into wide- 
mouthed jars. Stand the jars in boiling water, with 
the covers laid soanesy on, and cook the fish for 
ten minutes. Then fill up the jars with a boiling 
mixture of the following: one quart of cider vine- 
gar, one cupful of water, one tablespoonful of dry 
mustard, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one half of 
a@ red pepper, sliced, one small onion, sliced, one 
bay leaf, one dozen cloves, one dozen pepper- 
corns and a blade of mace. Then tighten the 
covers, and when the jars have cooled store them 
in a an cellar, wrapped in Bm ond to exclude the 
light. The reg of liquid given is enough for 
five pounds of fish. The spices, apart from the 
vinegar, may be used in proportions to suit the 
taste. Left-over cooked fish may be used. 
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LOW COST DISHES 


So many delightful things are made of Jell-O 
that it is impossible for any one woman to know 
about all of them. But every woman can possess 


The Latest Things in Jell-O 


the recipes for the newest and best of the special 


Jell-O dishes. 


Most of the recipes following are of 
this class. Only two or three are old ones, 
and they are recipes for some popular 
salads that are always in demand. 


Take the Strawberry Bavarian Cream, 
for example. Every cook is supposed to 
know how to make Bavarian Creams, 
and certainly nothing is more delicious 
than one that is properly made. Marion 
Harland was one of the first of the great 
cooks to discover that Jell-O—whipped 
exactly as cream is whipped—formed 
the ideal base for all forms of Bavarian 
Creams. Almost any kind of fruit can 
be stirred into the whipped Jell-O, just 
as the cut strawberries are in the recipe 
below. With comparatively little effort 
and little expense any woman can make 
Bavarian Creams of Jell-O that she could 
never hope to equal in any other way. 
Pineapple (canned), oranges, cherries, 
bananas or other berries can be used 
instead of the strawberries specified in 
the recipe. 

Use a Dover egg beater for whipping 
Jell-O, and whip it just as you whip 
cream—only be sure you do not wait till 
Jell-O begins to set before you whip it. 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream 


Chop or cut fine with a knife a half 
box of strawberries, sprinkle with a half 
cup of sugar and stand in a colander to 
drain. Dissolve a package of Strawberry 
Jell-O in a half pint of boiling water. 
When cool, measure strawberry juice 
and add enough cold water to make a 
half pint and turn into dissolved Jell-O. 
Whip until thickness of whipped cream, 
then fold in the cut strawberries, and 
add one cup of whipped cream if you 
care to do so at the increased cost. 
Serve in sherbet glasses. Garnish with 
fresh berries. Any fresh fruit or canned 
fruit can be used instead of strawberries. 
Whipped cream adds to the richness of 
the dessert, but it is not necessary. 


Jappy Jell-O Compote 


Pour a half cup or cup of peach juice 
into a pint measure ; fill with water, let 
come to boiling point, and dissolve a 
package of Lemon or Orange Jell-O in 


The New Jell-O Book 


The 1918 Jell-O Book, just out, contains more new 
recipes than any has ever before and they are useful recipes. 
A copy of the book, beautifully illustrated, will be sent to 
you free if you will send us your name and address. 


Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

The pure fruit flavors are preserved in full strength by 
the air-tight waxed paper safety bags enclosing Jell-O 


inside the package. 


10¢ 


a package 


general store. 


— ee Oe =. 


The price of Jell-O is 10 cents 
a package at any grocer’s or any 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


it. Add one cup of cooked rice (cold). 
Pour half into a dish or individual moulds 
and set away to harden. Place six or 
seven halves of peaches on the jellied 
rice and cover with the remainder of 
the rice. Serve with meat course, or, if 
for dessert, with whipped cream. 


Olive Jell-O Salad 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O 
in a half pint of boiling water. Add 
half-pint can of tomato soup, one cup 
finely chopped celery and twelve olives 
chopped. Salt to taste. Set away to 
harden. 


Glorified Rice 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O 
in a half pint of boiling water. Add one- 
half pint of canned pineapple juice or 
any fruit-juice. When a cold liquid, 
whip to the consistency of heavy 
whipped cream. Have two cups of cold 
boiled rice cooked dry. Fold the rice 
into the whipped Jell-O. Add one cup 
whipped cream, four tablespoonfuls 
sugar, and salt to taste. Set in a cold 
place to harden. 

The whipped cream may be omitted 
and the Glorified Rice will still be a 
most delicious dish. Whipped Jell-O, 
alone or in combination with fruit, is so 
good that it is seldom necessary to add 
cream to it. 


Imperial Salad 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O 
in a pint of boiling water and one table- 
spoonful vinegar. Just as Jell-O begins 
to set, add one small can sliced pine- 
apple, one-half can Spanish pimentos, 
shredded, and one sliced cucumber. 
Serve with cream salad dressing. 


New Manhattan Salad 


Dissolve a package of Lemon Jell-O 
in a pint of boiling water. When slightly 
stiffened add one cup each of chopped 
celery and apple, one cup English 
walnut meats broken in pieces and 
sprinkled with salt. Cool in individual 
moulds ; serve on lettuce with mayon- 
naise or French dressing. 
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INDIAN WINTER GAMES 


LTHOUGH the Indian boy’s home was only 
A acrude shelter of skins or bark, he enjoyed 
the crisp days of winter just as heartily as 
the much-clothed, warmly housed boy of to-day 
enjoys them. While snowstorms were raging he 
lay at home full-length on a carpet of dry cedar, 
gazing into a pile of burning wood and dream- 
ing long, idle half dreams. Sometimes he played 
the fireside games of the bowed head, described 
in the Boys’ Page last August; or visitors came 
and he sat back in a corner, silent and watchful, 
listening to the talk of his eiders. But when the 
snow stopped falling and the wind had beaten it 
down to a smooth, firm surface, a dozen pleasant 
pastimes called him outside. 


SNOW BOAT 

One of the favorite games of the Lroquois, or 
Five Nations, of New York State was called 
snow boat. A block of wood was worked into 
the form of a canoe fifteen inches long, with an 
oblong cavity in the centre. In the stern a little 
hole was bored, in which a white feather was 
set upright. Sometimes bells, rattles and other 
trinkets were fastened to a wand of willow or 
hickory that was arched across the boat by 
springing the two ends down into the cavity. 

The game of snow boat was played on a steep 
hillside with an open plain below it. Side by 
side upon the hill the players trod out with 
their moccasined feet trenches about one foot 
wide and sixty feet long. Having tramped them 
down to their satisfaction, the players carried 
water in buckets and poured it into the trenches 
until they were smoothly coated with ice. 

At the appointed hour the entire Indian settle- 
ment, men, women and children, gathered in the 
field at the foot of the hill to watch the game. 
The players, divided into two sides, mounted the 
hill and took their stations, each at the head of 
his trench. The snow boats had been dipped in 
water and left out in the cold air to take on a thin 
coating of ice. At a given signal each player placed 
a boat in position and with a slight shove sent it 
racing downhill. Often a tiny craft swerved in its 
course and stopped against the side walls of the 
trench; then cries of consternation pierced the 
air. But shouts of joy broke forth when one of 
the boats touched a particularly well-glazed stretch 
and darted forward with new speed and momen- 
tum. Then, when all of the boats had stopped, 
came a breathless moment of suspense while the 
spectators surged forward to count the score. 

Some number from ten to twenty was decided 
upon as the winning score, and the game was 
played in rounds. At each round only one of the 
two opposing parties could score. That was the 
side that owned the boat that had gone farthest. 
Sometimes two or three boats belonging to one 
party passed beyond the farthest of its opponents’ 
boats. In that case each one of them scored one. 


SNOW SNAKE 

A game even more popular than snow boat was 
snow snake. All the Indian tribes that lived north 
of the snow line piayed it in some form, and the 
best players of the different tribes were frequently 
sent out to compete with one another, just as col- 
lege teams compete to-day. Even yet the Iroquois 
each year send their champion snake throwers 
into Canada to compete with the Hurons. 

The game is played either on ice or on snow crust 
or in the snow itself, and varies slightly according 
to the conditions. It is at its best on ice, or on open 
land covered with a strong, smooth crust. Two 
contestants or any other equal number may play 
the game. They are divided into two sides, which 
play against each other. Six is considered as a 
good number for a side. 

A line is drawn on the ice to mark the start- 
off. From fifteen feet to four rods behind it— 
according to his personal preference—the first 
player takes his stand. In his right hand he bal- 
ances a long rod—his snow snake—by firmly 
grasping one end between his thumb and fore- 
finger. This he swings vigorously back and forth 
at his side like a pendulum until it has gained 
momentum, when he dashes forward on a run. 
At the moment when he reaches the line he 
stoops and with a mighty fling sends it skimming 
across the ice. Away it darts with the speed of 
an arrow and with a gentle, undulating motion 
that gives it the name of snake. In the hands of 
a skillful player it will cover from sixty to eighty 
rods. 

If the snake is thrown with too much of a 
downward angle, it runs its nose into the ice 
and stops. If it is thrown with too much of an 
upward angle, its force is wasted in the air. Since 
much of its speed depends on its smoothness, 
the other Indians, who stand back waiting their 
turns, vigorously rub their snakes. In olden times 
they used doeskin soaked in bear’s grease for a 
polisher, but in modern days they prefer a piece 
of woolen cloth and a bit of wax candle. 

The play is by turns, alternating from one side 
to the other, and, as in snow boat, only one side 
scores in each series of throws. That is the 
side one of whose rods outdistances all the others. 
Each rod that outstrips all those of the other 
side counts one point. Some tribes added to the 
interest of the game by packing mounds of hard 
snow along the course; in gliding over each of them 
the snow snakes would get new momentum. 

Frequently the game was played on a hillside in 
the iced snow-boat trenches. It requires greater 
skill to send a snow snake down a snow-boat trench 
than across the ice or crust, for unless it is aimed 
true it will run its nose into the side walls. 

In modern times the Indians have found that a 
straight, well-beaten stretch of road makes an 
excellent trench. The boy who wishes to try the 
game will probably have no difficulty in finding a 
straight, firm stretch of highway. All that then 
remains is to supply himself with a snow snake. 

The snake can be made in a number of ways. 
Different tribes have different patterns. The sim- 
plest form is a mere rod of peeled hickory or 
sumac from four to seven feet long. It is thrown 
butt forward. A still better kind is made by whit- 
tling a sapling so that it has an egg-shaped head 
and a long, tapering tail. Sometimes eyes and a 
line for the mouth are burned into the head, and 
painted or charred stripes are put on the tail. The 
advantage of that shape of snake over the mere 
sapling lies in the heavy head, which makes it 
carry farther and truer. The snake darts forward 
with the leaping motions of a rabbit, which gives 
it its Indian name of “bounding slider,” 
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The head of the snow snake shown with the 
illustration has been carefully made out of an inch- 
square piece of hard wood. There is a slight lift 
under the chin like the upward bend of a skate 
runner; that enables the snow snake to pass 
easily over small irregularities in the surface. The 
head is weighted with lead, which was melted and 
poured into a cavity made for the purpose and 
then smoothed down with sandpaper and polished. 
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WINTER COLLECTING 


T is not too early now to begin a collection of 
I cocoons and chrysalises. If you watch for them 
when you are tramping through woods or fields 
or when you go skating or snowshoeing, you will 
be much more successful in getting a large number 
and numerous varieties than you will be if you wait 
until March or April. Many moths choose for their 
winter quarters a twig on a bush or a small tree 
that overhangs the water. In the spring it is often 
difficult to reach them, but when the ice is still 
strong there is nothing easier. 

Many amateur collectors lose most of their best 
specimens because they use wrong methods in 
collecting or preserving them. Never pull a cocoon 
or a chrysalis from a twig. Cut the twig a few 
inches below the pupa, and take careful notice 
of its position on the tree. Handle the twig as 
little as possible, and when you reach home fasten 
it by its lower end so that the pupa will be in the 
position in which you found it, and with nothing, 
not even another twig, within three inches in any 
direction. Then when the creature emerges it will 
find conditions normal. 

Instinct causes a moth or a butterfly to place its 
pupa in such a position that when it awakes to 
life again in a new form and crawls from its pupal 
case, a wet, flabby thing with pulpy bags for wings, 
it can take a suitable place and attitude for the 
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with moisture, they may never appear. But you 
may consider the possibility of having some hand- 
some specimens emerge in winter as worth the 
trouble and the risk of losing the specimens en- 
tirely. If you place the box where it is warm, and 
the collection gets plenty of sun and an occasional 
sprinkling of water, some very beautiful moths and 
butterflies may brighten a time of year when 
nature seems dead. 

It is not generally known that cocoons and 
chrysalises are quite different. A 
cocoon is the spun-silk covering E 
that many insects make to protect 
themselves in their pupal state. 
Some beetles, flies, ants and wasps 
spin cocoons; but most of the co- 
coons that you will find are those 
of moths. 

A chrysalis is the pupa of a but- 
terfly. The word by its Greek der- 
ivation means gold, and refers 
to the gold markings and dots 
found on many butterfly pups. fF 


the Hesperiidz, butterflies do not 
spin cocoons. But whether chrysalises or cocoons, 
they are worth looking for early in the year. 
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THE BOY WHO KEPT AT IT 


LAWYER in a Western city, after serving 

A several terms in the state senate, returned 

to his home town, opened a law office and 

sat down to wait for his interrupted practice to 
flow back to him. 

One day an attractive, energetic-looking young 
fellow appeared at the door of the office. He car- 
ried a number of newspapers under his arm, but 
his errand was not connected with them. 





“Do you want an office boy, sir?” he asked. 
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wonderful process of expanding its wings. The 
moth must immediately find a place where its 
wings will hang downward, for that helps them 
to expand. Even if its house is right side up, the 
specimen is spoiled if its wings touch anything 
before they are expanded and dry. If the house 
is wrong side up, its fate is probably sealed; it 
can only die a miserable death, with its wings un- 
expanded and stuck to its surroundings. 

The Polyphemus moth (Telea polyphemus) re- 
quires nearly half an hour to expand its wings and 
an hour or more to dry them. During all that time 
it must have the right conditions. The Cecropia 
moth (Samia cecropia), the largest of the native 
silkworms, measures from five to six and a half 
inches across and needs ample room. The instinct 
of all those creatures as to the best position in 
which to place their pupa is a safe thing to follow. 

During the winter the attic, where it is cold, is 
a good place to keep the collection. See that the 
specimens have a little sun once in a while and 
a light sprinkling of water every week or two. 
When you expect any specimens to come out it 
is best to put them in a box covered with wire 
netting; otherwise they will be hard to capture 
uninjured. 

Be cautious about attempting to hurry nature. 
If you keep the specimens warm in an effort to 
hasten their development and do not supply them 
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“No, son,” came the reply. “I can’t afford an 
office boy yet. There may not be any business 
for a long time.” 

A few days later the boy was back again. 

“Don’t you want some one to sweep and dust?” 
he asked, as he stooped to pick up some scattered 
papers that had been aimed at the wastebasket 
but had fallen short. 

“The janitor does that for me.” 

“T could keep your books in order and remem- 
ber where things are.” 

The boy glanced at desks and tables, which 
showed plainly the need of more thorough house- 
keeping. The man, however, was unmoved. He 
could not afford any extra expense; so he would 
have to put up with such care as the janitor saw 
fit to give him. 

“T’ll come again. Good morning, sir.” 

The boy went away whistling cheerfully. At 
short intervals he reappeared, and every time 
tried to convince the man that his services were 
necessary. The lawyer grew interested in the boy 
who refused to be discouraged, but as he did not 
need him he still declined to employ him. 

One morning, however, on entering his office, he 
found the boy seated at a table with a law book 
before him. 

“Well, what are you doing?” asked the lawyer. 

“I want to study law, sir,” replied the boy, 











With the exception of one genus, , Fig.1 








who had risen half-apologetically. ‘‘Will you let 
me come here to do it? The janitor let me in this 
morning.” 

The lawyer could not help noticing that the 
floor was freshly swept, and that the desk and 
the tables were in order, the chairs and waste- 
basket in place. That was not the way the janitor 
left the rooms. 

“But,” he said, “I told you I couldn’t afford an 
office boy.” 

“That’s all right. If you’ll let me read your 
books and sometimes ask you questions, I shalt 
be satisfied.” 

In the end the arrangement was made. The 
lawyer gave the boy to understand that he was 
to expect no pay beyond the use of the books 
and the privilege of asking an occasional ques- 
tion. He seemed to be satisfied, and remarked 
that he expected to continue selling papers at 
the usual hours. 

The compact proved successful. As increased 
business came to the office the lawyer began 
to give the boy the pay that from the first he 
had earned. The boy meantime kept patiently 
at his books and his business of selling news- 
papers. 

That office was the boy’s only law school; 
from it he was admitted to the bar. Later he 
opened an office of his own, and since then his 
career has been a steady march over difficulties 
to success. 

First, because he was a good lawyer, the busi- 
ness of an important railway company went to 
him. That brought him into public notice. His 
strong character, which strengthened as he grew 

older, drew him into politics. He represented his 
district in Congress acceptably for several terms, 
and from that position was raised to the United 
States Senate, where he is still serving. 
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The Checkerboard Puzzle.—Draw a checker- 
board with the sixty-four squares of half-inch 
dimensions. Letter the first upper square at the 
left A, the last upper 
square at the right D, 
the third square in the 
lowest row B, and the 
last square at the right 
in the lowest row C. 
Draw the heavy black 
lines, EF, BE and HI, 
as shown in Fig. 1, and 
divide the board into 
four sections by cutting 
along the black lines. 
Arrange the sections as 
in Fig. 2, and count the 
spaces. There are sixty- 
five! Can any reader of the Boys’ 
Page explain the mystery? 
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STAMPS IN 1917 
Fi: American stamp collectors the year that 





has just closed was one of the most fascinat- 

ing in the history of philately. One collector’s 
card index of stamps shows that 562 varieties of 
war labels weve issued in 1917, and even that list 
is incomplete. 

Of the new issues, provisionals led with 352, 
owing to increased postal rates, U-boat warfare, 
aéroplane and hydroaéroplane posts, raising of 
revenue, temporary shortages of current issues, 

scarcity of paper, and other causes. Ranking 

second were the charity. labels put forth with 
government sanction by organizations such as 
the Red Cross. There were 81 of those labels. 

Occupation stamps, representing the capture of 

territory by invading military forces, numbered 

70. The other 59 labels were for revenue pur- 

poses, issued chiefly by British colonies because 

of increased postal rates. : 

Our own country put forth 37 stamps in 1917 
on account of the war. They comprised 21 rev- 
enue stamps, ranging in value from one cent to 
$1000, for use on deeds, wills and other docu- 
ments; $2 and $5 adhesives of the 1902 design, 
temporarily restored to meet the demand for 
high values because shippers began sending 
freight by mail after land and water transpor- 
tation became delayed because of submarine 
operations; two-colored $2 and $5 adhesives to 
displace the reissued ones; four varieties of 
perforations in the new pale violet shade of the 
3-cent stamp, the value now required for ordinary 
postage; a 7-cenf playing-cards revenue stamp 
to meet the new tax; the new 3-cent envelope in 
four colors of paper; a 13-cent adhesive, restored 
to pay the combined new letter and special- 
delivery charge or new letter and registration 
fee; and the war-thrift and war-savings stamps 
in denominations of 25 cents and $5. 

Of the 562 war stamps of 1917 the United States 
and the nations allied with it issued 332 varie- 
ties. The Central Powers put forth 209. The other 
21 came from neutral countries. 

Among the Entente nations, Great Britain and 
its colonies led with 84 varieties. France and its 
lonies ranked 1 with 44; the mother coun- 

try reissued its current adhesives on paper of 
inferior quality because of a scarcity of pulp, and 
fifteen colonies each added a 15-centime value to 
its regular series to meet advanced letter rates. 
The Russian revolution caused the issuing of at 
least 51 varieties. The temporary government set 
up by Venizelos in Greece, Italy’s experiments in 
transporting mail through the air, the new govern- 
ments of Arabia and Albania—all put forth stamps; 
and Belgium, Guatemala, Liberia, Portugal, Rou- 
mania and Siam all issued war labels, 

Turkey led the Central Powers with more than 
145 varieties. Germany and Austria increased by 
nearly 50 their stamps for use in occupied parts 
of Poland, Montenegro, Serbia and Roumania. 
Bosnia, Hungary and Wiirttemburg each issued 
war stamps. 

The burdens of the war compelled Denmark, the 
Dutch Indies, Luxemburg, Norway and Sweden, 
all neutrals, to issue new stamps; and Salvador 
had to issue provisionals. 

Aside from all those, which brought the number 
of war varieties issued since August, 1914, nearly 
to 3000, more than forty governments put forth 
during 1917 approximately 360 labels for which the 
world conflict was in no way responsible. Thus 
the year saw the appearance of between 900 and 
1000 new stamps. 2 
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SOME SIMPLE COLLARS 


OWADAYS a girl can scarcely have in her 
N supply of dress accessories too many collar- 

and-cuff sets, single collars and stocks. Any 
of the simple designs for neckwear shown in the 
illustration will brighten a winter costume or add 
greatly to the attractiveness of a spring dress or 
blouse. Made at home from remnants of chiffon, 
silk, linen and other materials, they will cost very 
little, and the work itself is not difficult. 


A USEFUL PATTERN 

It will be best to use patterns for some of the 
designs. For the collar shown in Fig. 1, which is 
made of narrow frills of lace on a net foundation, 
cut a pattern from a piece of paper twenty and a 
half inches long and sixteen inches wide. Fold the 
strip in the middle by placing the sixteen-inch 
edges together. With the fold at the left-hand side 
mark the upper left-hand corner A. Measure 
ten inches down from the upper right-hand 
corner and mark the point B. Measure seven 
inches along the bottom toward the right 
and mark the point C. Measure six inches 
down from the upper left-hand corner and 
mark the point D. Draw a full curved line 
from A through B to C, and a slightly curved 
line from D to C. Both lines should curve 
from you. Cut out the pattern along the lines; 
then cut out thé net foundation. About four 
yards of narrow lace will be needed. Find 
the length required for each frill; then cut 
the lace and gather each length. Beginning 
at the bottom of the collar, stitch the frills to 
the foundation. Leave a half inch of the net 
free at the top to be turned in under the last 
ruffle and put on a binding of bias tape. 
Finish the neck of the collar with narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 

The same pattern can be utilized in making 
Fig. 2. Pin the pattern flat on a larger piece 
of paper and draw scallops on it round the 
edge of the pattern; then remove the old 
pattern and cut out the new one along the 
line of the scallops. Pin the last design se- 
curely on the material, which may be of 
organdie or of net, and outline it. Embroider 
the scallops and the dots in blue and pink; 
then cut out the collar and tuck it with three 
rows of tiny tucks, and bind the inner edge 
of the neck with bias tape. Hem the two ends 
and gather them into light folds; finish them 
with snap hooks and little tailored bows. 


WHEN A HIGH COLLAR IS DESIRED 

For the lace and ribbon stock (Fig. 3) two 
yards of narrow ribbon will be needed, about 
a yard of lace insertion and a yard and a 
fifth of lace for edging. To make the jabot 
sew together alternating strips of lace and 
of ribbon. Have five strips of ribbon—two 
ten inches long, two eight inches and one six 
inches—and two ten-inch and two eight-inch 
strips of insertion, and arrange them with 
the longest pieces of ribbon on the outside 
and the shortest in the middle. Shape the 
bottom of the jabot diagonally to a point. 
Whip a frill of lace round three edges and 
leave one edge free to be gathered to the 
collar. Use two strips of ribbon and one of 
insertion for the collar, which should be 
finished with a frill of lace. The cuffs are 
made like the collar. The stock shown in 
Fig. 4 is of chiffon with a net foundation 
for the collar. Cut a strip of net of proper 
proportions for the neck, and a strip of 
chiffon one inch longer and twice as wide. 
Lay the net flat and pin and then tack the 
chiffon on it in light folds. Finish the edges 
neatly. The jabot is composed of two pieces 
of chiffon, one eight by ten inches and the 
other eight by six inches. Hem each strip on 
thre sides,—with the hem on the long edges 
nairower than the hem on the short,—and 
after stitching together the two free ends 
with the smaller strip on top, gather the whole and 
attach it to the collar. Finish the corners of the 
jabot with little bead balls. 


FOR MORE DELICATE DRESSES 

Fig. 5 shows a collar of chiffon with bead or gold- 
thread embroidery, but organdie embroidered in 
silk will serve as well. Use for a pattern a strip of 
paper eleven inches long and seven inches wide. 
Lay it lengthwise on the table in front of you and 
measure off the top edge in inches, marking each 
point with a dot. Extend a straight two-inch line 
downward from each dot, and number the lines 
from one to ten. Connect lines one and two at the 
base with a horizontal line, and in like manner 
lines three and four, lines five and six, and so on 
to the end; there will then be five inclosed spaces 
and six open spaces. Cut along the lines and you 
will have the pattern for the collar. Cut the front 
section and then the back by fastening the pat- 
tern to the goods with each tab pinned in place 
and then following the lines with the scissors. To 
make the cuff pattern, trim off from the collar pat- 
tern three inches from the left side and two and 
one half inches from the bottom. Finish the bottom 
of each of the collar sections with a narrow hem. 
Hem neatly the edges of all the tabs and stitch 
each one into the shape of a loop. Run narrow 
black velvet ribbon through the loops and tie it in 
little bows on the shoulders and near the wrists. 
Put the bottom of the cuff to a tape binding. If the 
set is made of chiffon, it should have a lining of 
the same material, and each tab should be rein- 
forced with two inches of narrow ribbon. 

The collar shown in Fig. 6 would be expensive 
if it were bought in the shops, but a girl who can 
find in her stock of remnants three quarters of a 
yard of cream-colored satin and a little soft wide 
lace can make it for almost nothing. The pattern 
is made from a strip of paper twenty-six inches 
long and seven inches wide, folded in the middle 
with the seven-inch edges together. Lay the paper 
down with the fold at the left. Measure down on 
the fold an inch from the top and mark the point A; 
an inch inward from the right on the top edge and 
mark B; and down four and three quarters inches 
from the upper right-hand corner and mark C. 
From A to B draw a line that curves toward you 
slightly. Draw a straight line from B to C. From 
C to the lower left-hand corner draw a line like 
AB, but with slightly more of a curve. Cut along 
the lines. Using the pattern, cut out the satin collar 
and a lining of the same size of any thin silky 
material. Baste the two strips together along three 
sides; then turn the collar and press it with a hot 








iron. Finish it with a fall of soft lace, a silk cord 
for fastening, and a strip of ribbon to reinforce 
the lower edge in the back. Small clusters of silk 
flowers add a pretty touch. 

The same pattern can be employed for the linen 
set shown in Fig. 7. The round collar is intended 
to be worn with a dress that is cut somewhat high 
in the neck in front and behind, and lower toward 
the shoulders. 

Fig. 8 can be made of any thin, sheer material, 
such as muslin, chiffon or organdie. It is trimmed 
with narrow picot ribbon sewed under the edge of 
the material and showing through. The pattern is 
made of a strip of paper twenty-six inches long 
and fourteen inches wide. Fold the fourteen-inch 
edges together with the fold at the left. Mark the 
upper left-hand corner A, and four and three 
quarters inches below it, B. Mark the lower right- 
hand corner C. Five and three quarters inches 
from C on the lower edge mark D. Draw a slightly 


curved line from B to D, and a full curved line 
from A to C. In each instance curve the line from 
you. Cut on the lines. After using the pattern to 
cut the lower part of the collar, trim off one inch 
from the outer edge and an inch and a half from 
the lower edges and you will have the pattern for 
the upper part. Embroider French knots, blue or 
pink, on the collar and sew the picot ribbon in 
place on the wrong side of the material with the 
edge just showing on the right side. Bind the 
upper section with bias tape and stitch the two 
parts together. 


A TWO-PART COLLAR 

The collar shown in Fig. 9 is made in two sec- 
tions, a front and a back, of chiffon over a founda- 
tion of satin. To make the front section cut a piece 
of satin eight by six inches in size, and hem it at 
the bottom and along the two six-inch sides. Cut a 
strip of chiffon twenty-four by seven inches and 
hem the long edge to the depth of an inch. At the 
top of the hem stitch a band of metal beading and 
cut away the material from under the band. Pleat 
the top of the chiffon strip in half-inch pleats and 
stitch it to the satin. Cover the stitching with a 
narrow band of satin, and finish the edge with 
bias tape. Run narrow velvet ribbon through the 
beading. Make the back section of the collar in 
exactly the same way, but one inch shorter, and 
connect the two with narrow satin bands. Follow 
the same general plan in making the cuffs. 

Fig. 10 is a shawl-like collar of satin that is very 
easy to make. The pattern is exactly like that 
used in Fig. 1. Cut a net foundation and for the 
collar itself a satin strip four inches wider. Pleat 
the ends of the satin strip until they correspond 
in width to the ends of the foundation. Baste the 
satin face down to the net, and baste the two 
materials together along the two short ends and 
one long side; then turn the collar. Tack the folds 
in several places to the foundation. Finish the 
upper edge with tape. Gather each end to a point 
and finish one with a bead tassel. 


oe? 
MENDING GLOVES 


O mend gloves that have torn between the 
fingers use the buttonhole stitch in prefer- 
ence to the more common over-and-over 
stitch, which tears out again almost immediately. 
Fine cotton thread is better than silk, for its lack 
of lustre makes it less conspicuous. Use a very 
fine needle. First work round the entire edge of 
the rent, with the buttonhole stitches placed not 











too close together. The stitches thus made provide 


a firm edge for the second sewing. Next place the | 


edges of the rent together and work over them 
with medium close buttonhole stitches. 
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A HEART PARTY FOR 
ST. VALENTINE’S 


INCE hearts are the accepted symbol of St. 
S Valentine, a heart party for February 14 is 

particularly appropriate. Many different ways 
of carrying out the idea will occur to the hostess 
as she plans the entertainment, but the following 
suggestions may be helpful as an outline: 

Hearts should predominate, of course, in the 
decorations, the favors and the refreshments, with 
Cupids, birds, and other signs of the day likewise 
in evidence. An excellent game to start with is 


matching hearts, for which only a little prepara- 
tion is necessary. Trace a large number of hearts 
on cardboard and cut them out. Decorate one half 
of the number of hearts in any way desirable, and 
divide each of the others in two by means of a 
straight vertical line drawn through the centre. 
Select a number of sentimental proverbs, rimes 
and jingles, and write one across each of the di- 
vided hearts in such a way that the first part of the 
quotation falls on one side of the line and the sec- 
ond part on the other side. Write on the left half 
of a heart, for example, “‘Love laughs,” and on 
the right half, “At locksmiths”; or, “None but the 
brave” on the left, and “Deserves the fair’ on 
the right. Cut all the inscribed hearts into halves. 
When the players are ready place the uncut hearts 
in the middle of the table; then shuffle the halves, 
deal four to each player, and lay the remainder in 
a pile. As in the game of old maid, each player 
tries to match one of his cards from the hand of 
the player at his left, and if he fails he draws one 
from the pile of broken hearts. When he succeeds 
in matching his section he has the privilege of 
drawing a whole heart from the other pile. The 
game proceeds in this way until the collection of 
whole hearts is exhausted. The player holding the 
greatest number of unbroken hearts at the end 
is the winner. Occasionally a ludicrous mistake is 
made, as when, for example, a player who is un- 
familiar with the saying, “Love me, love my dog,” 
matches two sections that make the curious state- 
ment, “None but the brave love my dog.” 

A slightly different version of the ancient game 
of anagrams will furnish much fun. Write on a 
blackboard the words, “Saint Valentine’s Day, 
the Fourteenth of February,” and require each 
member of the company to rearrange the letters 
in a sentence relating to love or to a faithful heart. 
Award a prize to the player who makes the best 
sentence with the fewest letters left out. Allow a 
half hour only for the contest, and compel the 
writers at the end of that time to read aloud what 
they have written. The results are likely to prove 
very laughable. 

When it is time to serve refreshments, instead 
of arranging the guests in couples leave the pair- 
ing to chance—in the form of an archery contest. 
A very small bow and some little arrows will serve 
for the game. Hang a shield of cardboard or of 
canvas against the wall and pin on it as many 
paper hearts of all colors as there are boys in the 
company. The reverse side of each heart should 
bear the picture or the signature of one of the girls 
present—a different girl for each heart. As each 
contestant’s turn comes he aims at a special heart, 








but must be prepared to take the one at which he 
strikes nearest. To avoid confusion the hits should 
be marked up as they register. As none of the 
archers can know, of course, what girls the hearts 
represent or who will fall to his shot, the suspense 
is great. After supper the girls shoot at similar 
hearts in order to determine their partners for the 
next game. 
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GIRLS’ NAMES 


HE first, or Christian, name means more to 

a girl than to a boy. The boy looks forward 

with pleasure to a day when his fellows will 
hail him as Brown or Johnson instead of Richard 
or Bob, but his sister has no such anticipation. 
She knows that her first name will be the only one 
that she will surely keep,—a part of her individu- 
ality always,—and she values it accordingly. Girl 
readers may like to know something of the 
significance of. their names. Each has its 
peculiar origin and meaning, and most of 
them have come down to the present tinie 
by devious paths. But although there have 
been numberless changes in form, the mean- 
ings have altered scarcely at all. 

In the long roll call of English names, 
Mary appears much the most frequently of 
all. Nevertheless, in that as in other things, 
favor fluctuates; and a canvass at one of the 
largest girls’.colleges some years ago showed 
Helen to be considerably in the lead. Those 
two names, Mary and Helen, have a host of 
modifications. The variations of Mary are 
familiar enough. Helen comes down to us 
from the Greek as Aileen in Irish, and 
Elaine, Ellen, Eleanor, Nellie and the like 
in English and Scotch. Mary, for ali its popu- 
larity, means “bitterness,” although some 
give it the gentler rendering of “‘Star of the 
Sea.” Helen, always associated with light 
and beauty, means “a torch.” 

Margaret and all its diminutives mean “a 
pear!” ; the far less common Esmeralda, “‘an 
emerald.” Catherine in its various spellings 
means “pure”; Agatha, “good,” and Sibyl, 
“wise.” Nora stands for “honor,” Celia for 
“heaven,” while Constance, Patience, Faith 
and their sisters speak for themselves. 

Grace, contrary to the popular impression, 
means “thanksgiving,” and Minnie is not 
derived from Mary, as many suppose, but 
stands out quite independently in its win- 
some significance of “beloved.” Sara is a 
princess, Eunice “‘wins by virtue,” Dorothea 
and Theodora mean “the gift of God.” 

Clara, as every Latin student knows, means 
“bright and shining,” and Lucy, which is 
also Latin, means “born at the break of 
day.” Emily, like several other names, has 
two meanings—“work” in its Teutonic set- 
ting, “flattering” in Greek. Evelyn, “‘pleas- 
ant” according to one authority, is“‘hazelnut” 
according to another, while Adeline is “noble 
maiden” or “noble serpent,” according to 
where you find it. 

Claudia and Gladys are the same, and 
signify “the lame one.” Few persons know 
that Edith, Ida, Ada and Edna are only vari- 
ations of one name—all of them meaning “a 
rich gift.” Elizabeth and Isabella are also 
variant forms of one name, the translation 
of which is “the oath of God.” Their de- 
scendants are numerous—Betty, Elsie, Elise, 
and some twenty others in different tongues. 
Anne, which means “grace,” goes through 
any number of transformations, the best- 
known of which are Joan, Hannah, Anna, 
Nancy and Jean. 

Penelope is “thread on and off the bobbin,” 
as the memory of Ulysses’s faithful wife re- 
calls. Several other names have interpreta- 
tions much more curious. One group makes 
up a “zoo” all by itself: Ernestine, an eagle; 
Melissa, a bee; Rachel, a ewe; Tabitha, a 

gazelle; Ursula, a bear; Agnes and Inez, a lamb. 
Portia — unaccountably — means a pig; but the 
Portias who know their Shakespeare need not be 
dismayed. 

Mabel, Letitia and Joyce mean laughter and 
merriment, and Alice, “noble cheer.” Rhoda is a 
rose; Susannah, a graceful lily; Ruth, beauty. 
Among other “blossomy” names may be counted 
Muriel, perfumed; Phyllis, a leaf; Flora, flowers; 
Hortense, a garden; Virginia, spring. 

Bertha, or “shining one,” is mystically connected 
with the Epiphany, so that in the Church of Rome 
girls born on January 6 are more likely than others 
to bear that name. Imogen indicates “last born,’ 
Octavia is “the eighth girl.” In Ireland girls born 
at Eastertide are often called “‘Anastasia,” or “He 
shall rise again.” 

Maud and Matilda, although unlike, are both 
“mighty battle maid’”’; Frances is “free,” Rebecca 
“a snare.” Esther and Stella mean “star.” Ella, 
fancifully enough, is “a lover of elves.” 

Sometimes a girl is so unfortunate as to have a 
name that she dislikes. She tries to alter it in 
some fashion, or at least openly laments her 
parents’ poor choice. But often she would find 
both profit and comfort in learning the history of 
the despised name. As likely as not a saint or a 
queen has worn it well, or a “mighty battle maid.” 
It may be that it has inspired an immortal poem, 
or sung itself into a well-loved ballad, or starred a 
stirring chapter of the history of the world. After 
all, of course, it is the girl that adorns the name, 
not the name that adorns the girl—but no girl 
knows until she looks into the matter what gra- 
cious thing it is that sounds when some one calls 
her name. 

Abigail, associated in most minds with a ser- 
vant, means, when read aright, “a father’s joy’’; 
Miranda is “admired” ; Amanda descends straight 
from the verb “‘to love”; Euphemia is “pleasant 
spoken’; Phoebe, “the light of life,” and plain 
Pamela, “all sweetness.” Even Jemima, which 
few girls would choose for themselves, and over 
which many have probably shed tears, being in- 
terpreted, means “handsome as the day.” 
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Candied Pop Corn.—Boil together until it ropes 
one cupful of granulated sugar, one tablespoonful 
of butter and three tablespoonfuls of water. Pour 
in three quarts of popped corn and stir the mix- 
ture until all the grains are thickly coated with 
sugar. Color some of the candy with vegetable 
eoloring, which is harmless. 
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VITAMINES 


HIS is the name that we apply to certain 
constituents of food, the actual composi- 
tion of which we do not know, which are 
present in minute quantities, but are ab- 
solutely essential to health. When they 
are absent from the food that we eat or 

present in insufficient amount, the nutrition is at 
once affected, and if we do not change our food a 
condition of disease is established that may lead 
to death. Physicians call the conditions that result 
from a. lack of vitamines deficiency diseases. 
Among the affections believed to belong to this 
class are scurvy, beriberi and pellagra. We suppose 
that there are a number of these vitamines the 
absence of which causes disease; the lack of one, 
for example, causes beriberi, the lack of another, 
pellagra, and the lack of still another, or perhaps 
of several, causes scurvy. Physicians also suspect 
that abnormally slow growth in young children is 
owing to a lack of vitamines. 

There are vitamines in many, if not in all, of our 
natural foods, but we often destroy them in the 
process of preparing the foods for the table. Rice, 
for example, contains vitamine in sufficient quan- 
tity to maintain health, but it is present on the 
surface of the grain, and the process of polishing 
removes it. An exclusive diet of highly polished 
rice will cause beriberi—a disease of the nerves 
marked by pain, paralysis, stiffness of the muscles 
and occasionally dropsy. 

Long-continued boiling will destroy some, if not 
all, of the vitamines, and it has been suggested, 
although not as yet proven, that prolonged cold 
storage will do the same. They are present in milk, 
in fresh fruits and vegetables and in yeast. Al- 
though grains contain them, some of the foods 
prepared from grains, such as white flour and 
some of the breakfast cereals, do not. They are 
in the outer coats of the grain, and so are found in 
whole wheat flour and in bran. White bread is 
nutritious, but an exclusive diet of it would not 
preserve health. 

Children who suffer from a lack of vitamines do 
not gain in weight, sleep poorly and are troubled 
by sweating of the head and irritability. The ap- 
pearance of those symptoms is a warning to look 
to the diet. In order to insure thé proper amount 
of vitamines the child’s food should consist largely 
of fresh fruits and fruit juices, fresh vegetables 
and salads, whole wheat bread, coarse corn meal, 
milk, butter, cheese and eggs. In most canned 
foods the vitamines have been destroyed by heat, 
but they are present in dehydrated vegetables that 
are dried without excessively high temperatures. 
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PEN AND THE DICTIONARY 


OR twenty minutes Pen had been sitting 
with her chin cupped in her hands, her 
eyes fixed upon the fire and her brows 
drawn together in something very like 

F a knot. Pen had beautiful brows, but 

they never were meant to be drawn 

together in that way, and lately it was growing to 
be a habit. At the end of the twenty minutes Uncle 

Jeff broke the silence. 

“T am almost inclined to offer a quarter for 
them.” 

Pen started and looked over at him. “I beg your 
pardon, Uncle Jeff. I’m afraid I didn’t hear. I was 
thinking of something.” 

“So I inferred. You were thinking so hard that 
it became too much for my curiosity. I was offer- 
ing a quarter for your thoughts.” 

Pen smiled ruefully. “I couldn’t take advantage 
of your youth, Uncle Jeff.” 

“Sometimes,” Uncle Jeff suggested, ‘‘the value 
of a thing lies in the need of the buyer.” 

“Meaning that you need my thoughts? Oh, no, 
Uncle Jeff; that’s preposterous!” 

Uncle Jeff laughed. It was something to rouse 
Pen to battle. 

“There are different kinds of needs,” he re- 
minded her. ‘ Sometimes you need a thing from 
love, little girl.” 

Pen whirled round at that. Uncle Jeff never yet 
had failed her, and if he wanted to know — 

“Tt’s just that I’m wild to take a course in French 
at the university this winter, and it won’t work out. 
French comes at my busy hours. If only I could 
get off for a couple of hours two afternoons a week 
—but of course that’s impossible.” 

“Do you know what I think comes before 
French?” Uncle Jeff asked slowly. 

“English?” Pen asked with a smile. 

“After a fashion. Revision of the dictionary.” 

“‘Revis—’ Pen’s brows finished the question. 

“Precisely. Your own private dictionary. Firmly 
striking out the words and phrases that should be 
obsolete. ‘If,’ for example, is necessary in the solu- 
tion. of problems. ‘If A equals office hours,’ for ex- 
ample. But you never worked out a problem yet 
upon the basis of ‘If only A would equal ten’—at 
least, we never did in my school days.” 

Pen’s twinkle deepened. “I get it, Uncle Jeff,” 
she replied. 

That was one joy about Pen. When she “got” a 
thing she gripped it firmly. So Uncle Jeff was not 
surprised a few days later when his niece informed 
him that she had rooted out a genuine bona fide 
little Parisian woman who eagerly agreed to give 
Pen all the French she could absorb two evenings 





























a week, in order that she might be able to earn a 
little more to send back to her beloved France. 

“Tt really will be better than the university 
course, because I can do more than I would in a 
big class,” Pen declared happily. Then her brows 
lifted saucily. “I’ve started on the revision,” she 
declared. “I’ve discovered several other phrases 
that should be discarded. But I suspect, Uncle 
Jeff, that it will be a life task.” 


os 
THE DOOR CALLED JOHN 


} two or three strange amd amusing court- 
ships of New England tradition. A reader 
was moved to add another to the list—this time a 
Quaker one. In a small town, of which about half 
the population were Friends, two brothers, John 
and Joseph, shared a farm that adjoined the prop- 
erty of Sarah, a spinster in early middle life. Both 
brothers in their youth had been obvious suitors 
for Sarah’s hand; but they were slow and diffident, 
and neither ever reached the point of proposing. 
Then an enterprising and audacious young woman, 
who belonged to “the world’s people,’”’ somehow 
extracted a proposal from Joseph—or dispensed 
with one—and married him. After several years 
of matrimony she died, leaving him with two little 
girls. As soon as propriety permitted he betook 
himself to his spinster neighbor’s, and, according 
to local tradition, spoke thus: |. 

“It is borne in upon me, Sarah, that thee would 
make an excellent wife.” 

“T have no leading to contradict thee, Joseph,” 
replied the lady demurely. 

“Also, Sarah, I believe thee competent to be an 
admirable mother.” 

“Thy judgment is to be respected, Joseph.” 

“Thy housekeeping is well esteemed, Sarah. 
The women say there is no better housekeeper in 
the place.” k 

“IT am assured thee would not listen to light 
gossip, Joseph.” 

“Then, Sarah, will thee niarry me?” " 

“Nay, Joseph, I am not moved to consent. But— 
thee may repeat thy kind words about me to thy 
brother John if thee thinks best.” 

“So that thee will enter the family, Sarah, and 
care for the household, I care not by which door 
thee comes in. I have-no further inclination toward 
the married state for foolish reasons!” 

‘Whether my reasons are foolish or no, Joseph, 
I will only come if I am bidden by the door called 
John.” 

It was by the door called John that she was soon 
welcomed,. to rule gently and to order wisely a 
double family. 
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- POLITE WARNINGS 
“Giisena e ES, please, sir!” 


A FEW weeks ago The Companion reported | 


So, a correspondent reports, the very 

young midshipman on a big Atlantic liner, 

who had had a long training in politeness but a 
brief one in the perils of naval warfare, recently 
announced their danger to the passengers he was 
sent to warn. He was cool, if needlessly apologetic 
for giving trouble. The gentlemen he disturbed 
were not all of them either so calm or so courteous. 

Even more painfully polite, a London journalist 
declares, was the retired sailor who was serving 
as messenger in one of the government offices in 
London at the time ofa recent air raid. He knocked 
loudly on the door of the nearest office, walked 
in unhurriedly when summoned to enter, and 
announced without haste and with punctilious def- 
erence to the official in charge: 

“Mr. Jones, I have to ask you to be good enough 
to stand by, as we have had warnings of an air 
raid.” 

He added, bobbing a sailorly salute in the direc- 
tion of the stenographer, ‘‘And the same to you, 
miss.” 

Neither of these little incidents equals the his- 
toric instance of a British midshipman, sent to in- 
form his captain that a small blaze on the vessel, 
supposed to have been entirely suppressed some 
time before, had broken out in a new place. On 
reaching the captain’s cabin he found that officer 
engaged in earnest conference with the admiral of 
the fleet. The two officers did not observe the mid- 
shipman’s entrance; he waited some moments, 
hoping for a pause, but in the end had to bring 
himself reluctantly to interrupt. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’’ he observed apologetically, 
“but really the fire is so near the powder maga- 
zine —” 

They abruptly ended the conference before he 
had ended his sentence. 
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FAITH CURE 


YOUNG doctor recently took a young lady to 

A the opera. The curtain was late in rising, 

says the Forecast, and the girl complained 

of feeling faint. The doctor took something from 
his pocket and said: 

“Here, keep this in your mouth; but be sure and 
don’t swallow it.’ 

She placed the tablet upon her tongue and turned 
it over and over, but it would not dissolve. She felt 
better, however, and after a while she took the 
tablet from her mouth and slipped it into her glove; 
she was curious to examine, when she was once 
more in the light, the tasteless substance that had 
given her such relief. 

After they had left the opera house the girl 
stopped under an electric street light and, unbut- 
toning her glove, said: 

“That tablet you gave me made me feel ever 
so much better.’’ She bent over something white 
and round in her hand, looked up at the doctor 
and stammered, “‘D-Dick! Why, it’s only a pearl 
button!” 
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A VALUABLE LOAD OF HAY 


N incident that gives an idea of the enormous 

A growth of Toronto since Sandford Fleming, 

the Scotchman who played so important a 

part in the development of Canada, first set foot 

on its streets nearly seventy years ago, is told by 

Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee in Sandford Fleming, 
Empire Builder. 

Andrew Sanderson, a farmer in the township of 
York, took a load of hay one autumn to Toronto to 
sell in the open market. Finding no sale, and un- 
willing to take the load back with him over very 
heavy roads, he offered it to the proprietor of 
Elgin’s Hotel on Yonge Street on very easy terms. 
The hotel keeper could ill spare the cash, and 
after some bargaining he offered Sanderson in 
payment for the hay the vacant lot on the north- 
east corner of King and Yonge streets, which San- 
derson reluctantly accepted. That lot was sold 
not long ago for a million and a quarter dollars. 



























Haskell Coffin Eckhardt Riesenberg 


| Send for 
| Swifts Premiun’’ 
Calendar-I918 


Four great patriotic paintings by 


A. W. Eckhardt “Wigwag Signals’ 
Sydney H. Riesenberg “Somewhere at Sunrise” 
Haskell Coffin “The Girl I Leave Behind Me" 


“When Sammy Comes Marching Home 





Howard Chandler Christy 
“When 


= Christy Sammy Comes Marching Home"’ 


Have these beautiful pictures in your home 


EE Mr. Christy’s painting of the time different types of battleships, cruisers, 
our Marines shall march victoriously torpedo boats, destroyers, submarines. 
up our streets again. Have this great And the greatest wonder of the Great 
sailor painting by Mr. Riesenberg. See War—the airplanes— monoplanes, bi- 
the sad, brave leave-taking of Haskell planes, observation balloons. 
Coffin’s soldier and sweetheart. Thrillover Each picture is ten anda half inches high, 
our daring Aviation Corps as does the the whole calendar fifteen inches. There 
charming girl in Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. jg no advertising on the front. The 
This is the finest calendar of allthefamous _ beauty of this calendar will delight you. 
Swift series, for in these splendid paint- Send for it today. 
ings the strong national feeling of the hour How to get this calendar 
has inspired four of our country’s greatest 
artists. This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent 
to any address in the U. S. for 10c, in coin or 


nes : stamps. 
Paintings —— reproduced or—Trade-mark end of 5 Swift’s “Premium” 
in colors 


Oleomargarine cartons. 
On the back of each picture are dozens °F ~4l@bels from Swift's “Premium” Sliced 
of facts you want to know—how to rec- or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage 
ognize a lieutenant when you see one, a cartons. 
captain, a major,.an ensign, a boatswain, f—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 


* 10 Wool Soap wrappers. 
and to what branch of the service he °F 
4 ; ° (If you live in Canada, send 10c extra to pay 
belongs. Wigwag signals — how to give duty.) Address Swift & Co., 4122 Packers 
warning of the enemy’s approach. The Ave., Chicago. 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 

















“What is Bread 
Without Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter!” 


O MOTHER: Ask the boys and girls who have scsi 
just come in from skating what is the best thing 
for that hunger they’ve brought in with them. See if 
they don’t say ““A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich!” 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter contains higher food value KS 


And you will know it is good for them. For VANTIN 
eC NUT Bray \ 
LETS 

than steak or eggs. 4 


Bggecu-Nut Pacx:nc Company, CAaNnasonariz, Nsw York 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
PROVE IT FOR YOURSELF 


You May Test The New Companion 
THREE MONTHS Before Deciding 


So confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine will meet your highest 
expectations that we are willing to 
make you the following liberal offer : 
F the New Companion Sewing Machine 

you select is not perfectly satisfactory 

in every particular after you have tried 

it in your home for three months, we will 


REFUND YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense. 


We offer choice of six styles, both foot treadle and electric. GUARANTEE FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, pay all freight charges, and sell at a very low price. 


Find out how much we can save you on the purchase of a high-grade sewing machine. A postal card 
request brings our free illustrated booklet and full particulars by return mail. SEND IT NOW, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


































